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Calling all Fashion-minded, Fortune-minded, girls 10 through 21... enter the 1960 


SINGER oun Sten ides 


Lots and lots of prizes ($130,000 worth) 
are in store for the lucky girls who win 
in the 1960 SINGER Young Stylemaker 
Contest—one of those girls could be you! 

You can sew up your fortune when 
you sew your contest fashion—the dress 
you make while you learn to sew. 

The SINGER* Young Stylemaker 
Contest Course offers eight 244 hour 
lessons just for $10. You don’t have to 


own a machine or even buy one to enter. 
In fact, you may win, even if you've never 
sewn before! (And think of the fun you'll 
have!) 

Contest opens April 18, closes August 13 
(contest entries must be completed by 
August 27th). Classes fill fast, so better 
sign up soon. 

Get your entry blank and complete con- 
test and eligibility rules at... 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
4 : 


. 
§ Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOI EMP BBO GYR 


$130,000 Worth of Prizes! 
Over 5,000 Winners! 


SINGER Shop Prizes: Fitted sewing cases—over 
1,800 for each age division, 


SINGER Agency Prizes: 108 SINGER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE series (36 in each age group). 
SINGER Regional Prizes: 3-day all-expense-paid 
trips to New York for the finalists and mothers, (or 
family-approved companions). 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Misses or Mrs. Division (18 through 21) 
GRAND PRIZE $1000 Cash pilus jet air trip to Paris 
fashion houses—for winner, family-approved compan- 
ion or husband, 

4 NATIONAL PRIZES 


Teen Division (14-17) 
GRAND PRIZE $600 Cash plus one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents. 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES 
"Tween Division (10-13) 

GRAND PRIZE $400 Cash plus one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents, 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES $400 EACH 
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PHYSICAL 
CHECK-UP 
LOR AN UNDERSEA 
GABLI: 


How do you send a voice loud and clear through 900 miles 
of icy, grey water between Washington and Alaska? 


_First of all, you lay an undersea cable. At intervals, you 
build devices into the cable to pick up the voice signals, boost 
them and pass them on. These devices are called “repeaters.” 


Should one of these repeaters fail without warning, it would 
completely disrupt direct telephone service between the U. S. 
and Alaska. So, Bell System scientists have developed a tech- 
nique for checking up on the health of these repeaters. 


Periodically, a telephone man near Seattle calls a telephone 
man in Alaska: “Hi, Mike. Will you be ready to start checking 
repeaters at 10 o’clock?” At 10 o’clock, as agreed, a signal is 
sent over the cable. Each repeater responds to a particular 
frequency which is different from all others in the cable. The 
person receiving the signal checks each repeater’s reaction 
against previous performances. If a repeater gives evidence of 
deteriorating, steps can be taken to correct the condition. 


Developing new ways of communicating is but one part of 
the Bell System’s job. It’s just as important to maintain existing 
equipment—to make sure that it serves you as long as possible 
and as efficiently as possible. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Words ai 


New Popular 


Always (Kapp). The mellifluous 
piano-playing of Roger- Williams floats 
through a dozen “big numbers” like 
Stranger in Paradise, Moonlight and 
Roses, To a Wild Rose, The Skaters’ 
Waltz, and Till the End of Time. It's 
all a bit thick. 

Songs for an Evening at Home (Cap- 
itol). The Gordon MacRaes have a 
homey little sing-a-long album here, 
with a friendly air of hayrides and 
tintypes hanging over it. (There’s even 
a medley.) Appropriately enough, the 
album opens with A House with Love 
in It, and continues through Smiles, Al- 
ways, In the Good Old Summertime, 
The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi, and 
many others, to—also appropriately—A 
Perfect Day. It's a warm family album. 


New Classical 


Rubinstein/Beethoven (RCA Vic- 
tor). Artur Rubinstein, one of this cen- 
tury’s great pianists, performs two 
Beethoven Sonatas: No. 21 (the “Wald- 
stein”) and No. 18 in E-Flat. The 
“Waldstein” is a treat for pianophiles, 
containing the kind of energy and 
sweep not often displayed in piano 
scores. Rubinstein, a master of grand 
gestures at the keyboard, brings it off 
to perfection. One for the collector's 
shelf. 

Music for Trumpet and Orchestra, 
Vol. 2. (Kapp): Roger Voisin, first 
trumpet with the Boston Symphony, 
and John Rhea, trumpet soloist (and 
Mr. Voisin’s able pupil) perform a 
fascinating program of concerti, a so- 
nata, and a sinfonia for solo trumpets 
and string orchestra (directed by Ken- 
neth Schermerhorn, Leonard Bern- 
stein’s former assistant conductor). 
Among the eighteenth-century com- 
posers represented are Vivaldi, Man- 
fredini, Torelli, Biber, and Telemann. 
The Vivaldi Concerto opens the album 
with all musical pennants flying. 


New Jazz 


What Is There to Say? (Columbia). 
Eight tunes wrapped up in the tight, 
piano-less style of Gerry Mulligan fill 
out this interesting album. Gerry is 
joined by Art Farmer (doing beautiful 
things on trumpet here), Bill Crow 
(bass), and Dave Bailey (drums). Key 
tracks are the title tune, Just in Time, 
Festive Minor, Blueport, and Gerry's 
masterpiece, My Funny Valentine. 





Right to Silence 
Dear Editor: 


With reference to the interesting 
article on the census, “Countdown 
1960,” [March 9 issue], our class feels 
it is unfair to fine or jail “non-talkers” 
who decline to answer questions which 
they feel might be embarrassing or 
possibly incriminating. 

According to the First Amendment 
of the Constitution, Congress is pro- 
hibited from abridging freedom of 
speech. Doesn't such freedom also in- 
clude the freedom to remaini silent? 

Moreover, isn’t the right of the people 
to be secure against unreasonable 
“search” (under Amendment IV) in a 
sense being violated? In this case, the 
searching is of private affairs. We 
realize that the Constitution provides 
for a census each decade, “but this is 
merely for the counting of heads to 
effect an accurate apportionment of 
representatives and direct taxes, It does 
not praqyide for the other questions 
which are asked. 

We would appreciate the opinion of 
other Senior Scholastic readers on what 
we feel is a controversial issue. 


Citizenship Education Class 
Freeport, N. Y. 


> As yet, the courts have not considered 
whether a person has the Constitu- 
tional right to refuse to give informa- 
tion (which must be kept confidential) 
to the census taker.—Editors. 


Aid to Education 
Dear Editor: 

While I thought your article “Aid to 
Education” [March 2 issue] quite fair 
and comprehensive, I must challenge 
the chart captioned “Proof that edu- 
cation pays off today.” This chart shows 
that the median income of families 
headed by college graduates is higher 
that that of families headed by non- 
college men. 

There is certainly a relationship be- 
tween education and income, but you 
can’t claim that education causes in- 
come. Since our brightest, most ambi- 
tious, and wealthiest people, generally 


Ras 


Letters 


speaking, go to college, can you say 
their higher income is due to these 
special qualities, or to their college edu- 
cation? 

I do believe, however, that college 
pays off financially and in personal 
satisfaction .. . although in some fields 
like teaching and nursing, students might 
make just as much money going straight 
to work from high school. But I couldn’t 
prove it from statistics presently avail- 
able. 

John L. Schneider 
Modern Problems Teacher 
North High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Loyalty Oath 
Dear Editor: 


There has been an unusual rash of 
patriotism shown in your Letters to the 
Editor column by those students sup- 
porting the loyalty oath for student 
loans [see letters pages, March 9, 16, 
April 13]. 

To those readers who support the 
loyalty oath, I would like to ask several 
questions: Do.you really believe that 
any subversive would hesitate to sign 
such an oath? Do you really believe the 
signing of the loyalty oath can impose 
loyalty on the signer? And how can 
such a requirement encourage the re- 
cognition of the dignity of man and 
respect for democratic principles? 

One must assume that a person who 
would sign such an oath while honestly 
objecting to it would be a liar or a trai- 
tor, or both. If the loyalty oath is right 
for us, then in principle you can not 
logically object to other nations ad- 
ministering such an oath. Can you 
conceive of George Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel 
Adams signing a4oyalty oath to King 
George III? Or Christ signing loyalty 


ditor 


oaths to both the Jewish and Roman 
states? 
Harold Bock 
Teacher of the American Problems 
Albany (Oregon) Union H.S. 


Latin America 


Dear Editor: 

Having lived in South America, your 
March 16 article on Latin America was 
a shock to me. You made countries such 
as Ecuador appear far poorer than they 
really are. The $150, which you cite as 
the average annual income per person 
there, is actually enough for basic needs. 
A loaf of bread in Ecuador costs six 
cents, a quart of milk costs eight cents. 

In Ecuador, Peru, and parts of other 
low income countries, the climate is 
warm enough so that the people don’t 
have any heating expenses. Vafious other 
factors also contribute to the well-being 
of these people. Consequently, the 
people are able to live better than you 
would imagine on just $150 a year. 

There is also another fact which you 
did not emphasize. In Ecuador, for 
instance, many modern schools have 
recently been built. Gfowing opportuni- 
ties for education and increased indus- 
trialization may help increase the na- 
tional income. 

Linda Ledermann 
Princess Anne H.S. 
Lynnhaven, Virginia 


> Many Latin American leaders agree 
that “extreme poverty” among large 
groups of their people is a common 
problem. For instance, even if bread 
costs only six cents a loaf and milk 
eight cents a quart in Ecuador, that 
means a family of four would use up, 
over a year, half of its annual income 
just for a loaf of bread and two quarts 
of milk a day.—Editors. 











Ideas to Live By 














“Peace is good. But if you are interested in peace through force and 
without free discussion—that is to say, free utterance decently and in 
order—your interest in justice is slight. And peace without justice is 
tyranny, no matter how you may sugar-coat it with expedience.” 


—WiLLiAM ALLEN WHITE 











ferent views—pro and con—about Amer- 
ica’s values. Our readers may agree or 
disagree with many of the statements 
we quote. In either case, we'd like to 
know what you are thinking about the 
subject. What values do you think count 
most in America today? Are these 
healthy values, good values, lasting 
values? Or are they “sick,” corrupting, 
or fleeting? 

In our May 18 Forum Topic, we will 
publish the most thoughtful letters we 
receive, Address: Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Adapted from Bristol, Cincinnati Times -Star 
Are criticisms of America’s values well-aimed or “‘off-target’’? 


AMERICA’S VALUES 


Are They 
Slipping? 


¢ 


Third in a series of three articles on the subject: 
Are “easy living” and indifference 
to basic questions of right and wrong 


sapping America’s moral and ethical values? 





Has “comfort” become the key word 
in America’s scale of values? 

Have Americans been glutted with 
soft living, work-saving machines, and 
fancy gadgets? Has an emphasis on 
comfort and security unrooted tradi- 
tional values of hard work and individ- 
ual effort on which our country grew 
strong? According to many critics the 
answer may be “yes.” 

“The hard won traditions of Western 
civilization are folding into oblivion,” 
warns Prof. Abraham J. Herschel of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York, “Comfort is becoming compul- 
sory. Instead of saying ‘my home is my 
castle,’ we say ‘my car is my home.’ We 
have no friends. We have only business 
associates.” 

Dr. Herschel issued this pessimistic 
commentary on present-day American 
values at last month’s White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 
Washington, D. C.—the largest confer- 
ence of its kind ever held. Dr. Herschel 
urged that the aim of U. S. education 
be changed “from a high standard of 
living to a high standard of doing.” 

He also suggested compulsory edu- 
cation for adults in their leisure time 
to enable them to cultivate “spiritual 
security” which they should impart to 
the younger generation. 

But the basic problem, said Dr. Her- 
schel, is the plight of America’s teen- 
agers. Our young people, he said, are 
now so exposed to cheap standards and 
material values that, often without their 
knowing why, their chief problem has 
become “emptiness of the heart.” 

“They do not know how to cry,” he 
said, “nor how to pray, nor how to re- 
sist the pressures of the hidden per- 
suaders,” 

A Catholic priest, Rev. Lawrence J. 
McGinley of Fordham University, had 
this to add at the same White House 
Conference: “The major problems of 
youth in the 1960s involve values—and 
these values they derive from adults. 
... [Adults] cannot communicate values 
they do not have—and have clearly. A 
father can give his son the car keys 
whether or not he understands the 
motor. But he cannot inspire an integ- 
rity in which he does not believe.” 


Has “soft living’ undermined our 


standards of values? 

There are many critics—adults and 
teen-agers alike—who think that easy 
living has taken its toll on today’s 
younger generation. Some say the toll 
has been flabby muscles. Other say it 
has been flabby values as well. 

On the physical side, riding around 
in cars and meeting at snack bars or 
soda fountains seems to have thrown 
some teen-age muscles into flabby dis- 
use. Various studies of the physical de- 
velopment of European teen-agers as 
opposed to those in the U. S. show that 


the Americans come out on the short 
end of the muscle crop (watch for 
major article in next week's issue on 
this subject). 

Moreover, according to repor‘er-Les- 
ter Rand of the New York Post, most 
teen-agers don’t think their flabbiness 
should be a cause of great concern. 

“In my crowd cars are the big thing,” 
one Flint, Michigan, 17-year-old told 
Mr. Rand. “Most of us are in good 
shape, but we’re not interested in knock- 
ing ourselves out running.” 

According to Mr. Rand, 57 per cent 
of the teens he surveyed were aware 
that European youths are in superior 
physical condition owing to more mus- 
cle usage. Furthermore, 63 per cent 
agreed that their parents were probably 
physically tougher than today’s crop of 
automobilized teen-agers—but so what! 
“Life’s different today, life’s easier!” 

Some teen-agers, Mr. Rand discov- 
ered, have a different view. “The great- 
est danger,” said a high school senior 
from Greensboro, N. C., “is not grow- 
ing physically soft, but just rotting 
away because we get what we want 
so easily. We lose our sense of values. 
This is really something to worry about.” 

Only 29 per cent of the teen-agers 
surveyed by Mr. Rand shared this con- 
cern. The other 61 per cent insisted 
there was nothing to get alarmed about. 


Have Americans lost their values by 
becoming “success worshippers’’? 


People in the U. S. need a greater 
sense of moral values to rid themselves 
of “dishonesty and phoniness” and “ex- 
treme success worship,” says Theodore 
S. Repplier, president of the National 
Advertising Council. The most serious 
problem facing the U. S. at the present 
time, he says is our general attitude— 
an attitude of a people “who have had 
it too good, too long.” 

“At a time when the world situation 
cries for us to pull up our socks, tighten 
our belts, and do some realistic plan- 
ning and working, the country as a 
whole is ducking [its moral duties] as 
much as possible.” 

But, adds Mr. Repplier, “I think a 
good many people are getting fed up 
with dishonesty and phoniness and with 
extreme success worship. I think they 
are getting a little weary of status sym- 
bols and a little cynical about cynicism. 
. . » [And] the first step in solving any 
problem is to drag it out in the open 
and look it in the face.” 


Is a “suburban life” philosophy harm- 
ing Americans’ sense of values? 


A dramatic change in the way many 
Americans live has occurred since the 
end of World War II. The automobile 
and the superhighway have opened up 
the land around our metropolitan areas 
to space-starved city-dwellers. Result: 
the phenomenal growth of the suburb— 
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_ the so-called “suburban way of 
e. 

Has the flight from the crowded city 
to the tree-filled suburbs been a good 
thing? Many suburbanites will answer 
with a resounding “Yes!” But in the past 
few years, some observers have been 
expressing critical “second thoughts” 
about the kind of life that suburban 
living sometimes involves. 

Some, like Dan W. Dodson, director 
of the Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies at New York Uni- 
versity, worry about the effect suburbia 
is having on today’s young people. 
“That which is smart, chic, worthy of 
emulation is suburban,” he says. “The 
symbols are the station wagon, the 
‘cook out,’ and a lawn mower which 
one can ride.” 

Suburbanism brings about pressures 
for group conformity, says Mr. Dodson. 
Parents put pressure—including actual 
money bribes—on their children to keep 
up with the Jones’ children in school 
or in social clubs. Being “accepted” by 
the group becomes more important than 
individual achievement. 

Even going to church takes on a non- 
spiritual meaning. “The nature of the 
religious revival in America today 
seems to be social rather than spiritual 
—many people are becoming church 
members in an effort to gain status and 
security rather than salvation,” warns 
Dr. Milton J. E. Senn of the Yale Uni- 
versity Child Study Center. 


Is conformity undermining individual 
conviction? 


How much truth is there in the 
charges that many Americans—and par- 
ticularly teen-agers—are abject “con- 
formists,” afraid to express their indi- 
viduality or to be “different” from the 
crowd in any real sense? 

The Purdue Opinion Panel, under 
sociologists H. H. Remmers and D. H. 
Randler, interviewed a great number 
of high school students. Here are some 
of their findings: 
> 92 per cent of the teens interviewed 
said they “think it is important to act 
the way other people expect.” 
> 26 per cent said: “more than any- 
thing, I want to be accepted as a mem- 
ber of the group that is most popular 
at school.” 
> 29 per cent admitted that they often 
did things “just to make people like 
me. 
> 28 per cent believed there is nothing 
worse than being considered an “odd 
ball” by other people. 
> 51 per cent conceded that they try 
very hard to do “everything that will 
please their friends.” 

Summing up their findings, the poll- 
sters said: “The outstanding character- 
istics of the present-day younger genera- 
tion seem to be a need and craving to 

(Continued on page 22) 





Wide World 


Los Angeles lies in natural kettle for brewing heavy smogs. To cut down air pollution city now bans home 
incinerators, makes industry use natural gas, and will require that 1961 cars be equipped with smog traps. 


Air Pollution... Billion-Dollar Menace 


The average person breathes in about 15,000 quarts of air a day. 


Are impurities in this air affecting his health and welfare? 


& In Washington, D. C., a housewife 
took curtains - 
dumped. them into her bathtub. 


added 


and 
She 
mild 
awestruck 


down her soiled 


poured in wate some 


liquid soap—and gazed in 
horror as the curtains disintegrated be 
fore her eves! 

Lan 
er stared at egg his chicken 
Its Next 
farmer was doubly astonished 
had laid 
& In Reading people in 
area 100 feet half 
long woke up one morning to discoy- 
Their 


colored houses had turned black over- 


an astonished farm 
had 
day the 
His hen 


In Los Angeles 
the 

laid, color green! 
a second wreen egg! 


Ohie 


wice 


an 
and a mile 


er an unpleasant surprise vari- 
night! 

Each of these strange 
had a connection. What was it? Harm 
ful chemicals in the atmosphere had 
attacked the cloth in the curtains, the 
shells of the two eggs, and the lead 
paint on the houses. These chemicals 


occurrences 


had been spewed skyward .by smoke 
from man’s chimneys, smokestacks, in- 
cinerators, dump heaps, and auto ex- 
haust pipes. 

With such incidents in mind, Arthur 
S. Flemming, U. S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, recently 
stepped before a House of Representa- 
tives Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Secretary Flemming told the committee 
that the air pollution problem in the 
: a getting With 
passing year, there has been less and 
said. 


was worse, each 


less clean air to breathe, he 
Many cities and suburbs lie under an 
ever thickening pall of smoke. 

One recommendation, said the Sec- 
retary: Air pollution should be made a 
permanent question before 
with investigations conducted period- 
ically. In addition, the U. S. Surgeon 
General should be authorized to hold 
public hearings to probe the health 


dangers of dirty air. 


Congress, 


Issues Before Congress 


Seventh 


n 


a series 


Secretary Flemming also told the 
panel that automobile manufacturers 
should equip all new cars with devices 
to trap exhaust Unless auto 
manufacturers act on their own initia- 
tive, Congress might have to pass laws 
requiring such devices, he hinted. 


Most scientists agree that exhaust 


fumes from cars, trucks, and buses are 
i leading cause of air pollution. In 
1958, according to the best estimates, 
the from U. S. motor 
vehicles smudged the air al ae 


gases. 


exhaust fumes 
over 
cities with approximately: 

& 84,800,000 tons of deadly carbon 
monoxide. 

& 10,600,000 
(chemical compounds of hydrogen and 
caused 


tons of hydrocarbons 


carbon) which have cancer 
when painted on the skin of Jaboratory 
animals. 
& 1,987,500 
gen, which—when combined with fog 
—can trigger a smog that makes people 
sneeze, cry, and cough. 

Today such air-borne chemicals are 


all the nation. 


tons of oxides of nitro- 


causing trouble over 





Polluted air is soiling rugs, drapes, 
furniture, windows, and clothing. It 
is eating away metal, discoloring paint, 
pitting stone buildings, and is éven 
causing “runs” in nylon stockings. 

The 100,000,000 Americans who 
live in the nation’s 192 metropolitan 
areas are the major victims of air pol- 
lution. But other millions of people in 
some 10,000 smaller communities also 
are breathing dirty air. One expert has 
pegged the national cost of air pollu- 
tion at $11,700,000,000 per year—$65 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
nation. 

The full cost of ait pollution cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. Most 
scientists agree that dirty air also takes 
a toll of public health. 

The average person breathes in 
about 15,000 quarts of air each day. 
This air weighs about 30 pounds, about 
10 times as much by weight as his in- 
take of food and water combined. Sup- 
pose this air is laden with chemicals? 
It stands to reason that some of these 
chemicals will accumulate in that per- 
son’s lungs over a long period. 

Some scientists believe these chem- 
icals irritate lung tissues, eventually 
causing lung cancer. This, say some 
authorities, could account for the 
startling increase in deaths from lung 
cancer over the past two decades— 
along with cigarette smoking (see arti- 
cle on smoking and cancer in last 
week's issue), . 

Last January, Dr. Wilhelm C. Hue- 
per of the U. S. National Cancer Insti- 
tute stated that air pollution was a 
major factor in lung cancer. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has suggested that dirty air 
also may irritate stomach tissue, caus- 
ing stomach cancer. 


An pollution is not entirely a new 
problem. As far back as the thirteenth 
century, the citizens of London, Eng- 
land, complained about smoke from 
coal-burning fires. In 1306, the king 
outlawed the use of soft coal for fuel 
in the city. (Soft coal produces bil- 
lowing clouds of smoke and gases when 
it is burned.) One Londoner was put 
to death for disobeying the decree. 

With the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution in the nineteenth century, 
a thickening pall of smoke rose over 
the industrial cities of Europe and 
America. 

Then, in 1948, disaster struck at 
Donora, Pa. A smog (mixture of smoke 
and fog) blanketed Donora for a 
week, Nearly half the town’s 7,000 in- 
habitants became ill. Twenty people 
died. Dogs, cats, cattle, and poultry 
perished by the hundreds. 

What specifically caused the Donora 
tragedy? Sulfur fumes from Donora’s 


factories trapped in a stationary air 
mass did most of the damage, scien- 
tists say. Ever since, whenever a sta- 
tionary mass of air pins down Donora, 
all factories are shut down. As a result, 
tragedy has not returned. 

In 1952, an even greater tragedy 
struck London, England. A lethal smog 
of smoke and fumes cloaked the city 
for two weeks. It killed 4,000 people 
in six days. In the following eight 
weeks, another 8,000 people died. 
Most of these deaths were also traced 
to the heavy smog. 

These disasters helped open our 
eyes to the dangers of contaminated air, 

This is what happened, say scien- 
tists: Normally, the atmosphere does a 
good job of keeping itself clean. Since 
air is almost always in motion, it con- 
tinually dilutes any gases it has picked 
up and shakes itself free of foreign 
particles. Also, rainfall washes the air, 
helping to keep it clean. Occasionally, 
however, a mass of air may become 
stationary and stay motionless for days. 
The air becomes dirtier and dirtier. 
Eventually, the chemical-laden air may 
strike down people in that area. 

In Donora and in London most of 
the smog casualties were elderly peo- 
ple already suffering from diseases of 
the respiratory or circulatory systems. 
But many young and healthy persons 
also were made violently ill. 

In recent years researchers in Britain 
have produced strong laboratory evi- 
dence that air pollution is directly re- 
lated to chronic bronchitis, a disease 
ranked third among causes of death 
in Britain. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the 
U. S. Public Health Service has set up 
a network: of more than 230 air- 
sampling stations in cities and rural 


Wide World 
Plastic helmet permits U. S. scientists 
to study the causes and cures of smog. 
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areas. Each day, researchers switch 
on devices similar to huge vacuum 
cleaners. These devices “inhale” air 
and filter out impurities for analysis. 
So far, researchers have discovered 
more than 30 chemicals in dirty air. 

* The air-sampling network also dis- 
covered that about 68 tons of soot fall 
monthly on each square mile of New 
York City. Motor vehicles in Chicago 
spew 400 tons of harmful chemicals 
daily into the city’s air. In Louisville, 
Ky., factories belch 440 tons of chemi- 
cals into the air every 24 hours. 


Ix many sections of the nation, in- 
dustry is taking steps to filter its fumes, 
smoke, and gases before they leave 
the smokestack. Since 1950, two steel 
companies have invested $84,000,000 
in anti-smoke equipment. In the past 
four years, the petroleum industry has 
spent $66,000,000 on the control of 
(Continued on page 23) 


Wide World 
To combat London smog, this wary woman 
wears mask recommended by doctors. 


To get whiff of pure air, Paris girl steps 
into smog booth, inserts coin for oxygen. 





UPI photo 


South African police opened fire on crowd which had massed to pro- 
test laws requiring special passes. More than 70 Bantu were killed, 
hundreds wounded. Police claim someone in crowd shot at them first. 


Dilemma in 


SOUTH 


Wide World 
More than 30,000 Bantu marched to Capetown 
police station to demand release of jailed leaders. 


AFRICA 


Separation of the races, official policy of the South African government, 
has led to flare-ups of violence. What's behind the trouble? 


ENSION hung heavy at United 

Nations headquarters in New 
York. As diplomats took their seats 
in the meeting room of the Security 
Council, some seemed scarcely able to 
keep their composure. 

For the previous four days, news- 
papers around the world had headlined 
a series of riots in several South Afri- 
can cities. Reason for the riots: South 
African Bantu (Negroes) were protest- 
ing that nation’s apartheid (segrega- 
tion) policies. 

The U. N. delegate from Ghana rose 
to speak. Suddenly he discarded his 
prepared speech. “We see,” he de- 
clared, “the appalling situation [in 
South Africa] of mass killings of inno- 
cent and peaceful demonstrators—just 
for having had the courage to resist 
the inhuman laws .. . of a government 


whose acts remind one of the barbari- 
ties of the Nazi era [during World War 
II).” 

Delegate after delegate took the 
floor to add similarly strong words, 
Said Jordan’s U. N. representative: 
“The United Nations should warn the 
government of the Union of South 
Africa that persistence in its policies 
will lead to disaster.” 

Said the Soviet delegate: “The peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union have joined 
their voice of anger and severe con- 
demnation to the voice of all the peo- 
ples of the world.” 

Said Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. 
ambassador to the U. N.: “We [the 
U. S.] deplore the loss of life which has 
taken place in South Africa . . . and we 
appeal to the people of South Africa 
to proceed only by peaceful means.” 


The delegate from the Union of 
South Africa, Bernardus Fourie, sat 
quietly through denunciation after de- 
nunciation of his country’s policies. Ear- 
lier he had stalked out of the debate 
in protest against the U. N. discussing 
South African affairs at all. Now he 
rose to declare calmly that the rioting 
which had occurred in South Africa 
was a “purely local disturbance.” He 
challenged the U. N.’s right to inter- 
fere in such a “domestic affair.” The 
Security Council, said Mr. Fourie, “is 
empowered to deal only with disputes 
likely to endanger international peace.” 

He paused and looked at the other 
delegates. “How many riots, leading to 
a serious loss of life, have occurred in 
the last 12 months throughout the 
world?” he asked. Many, he answered. 
And none of these disturbances has 





been investigated by the U. N., he 
continued. “Is South Africa simply be- 
ing made the whipping boy?” 

France’s delegate rose to speak. “We 
recognize the gravity of the events... 
but nothing in the U. N’s charter 
authorizes it to intervene in matters 
which are within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state.” 

U.S. Ambassador Lodge disagreed. 
The U. N. charter, he said, pledges 
all U. N. members to cooperate in 
achieving the observance of “human 
rights without distinction as to race.” 


Tavs raged one of the most emo- 
tion-filled debates within the United 
Nations in many sessions. What. was 
behind the debate? What had hap- 
pened in South Africa? 

Apartheid is the name for the South 
African government’s policy of keep- 
ing separate the nation’s 3,000,000 
whites and nearly 12,000,000 non- 
whites. The non-whites comprise about 
10,000,000 Bantu (the name for Negro 
tribes of equatorial or southern Africa), 
500,000 Asians (mainly from India), 
and 1,300,000 “coloreds” (people of 
mixed white and non-white heritage). 

The riots, however, involved only 
Bantu opposition to the white South 
African government—and centered <n 
a dispute over identification passes. 
South African law requires all Bantu 
to carry these passes at all times. South 
Africa’s Asians and “cgloreds” do not 
have to carry them. 

The passes carried by the Bantu con- 
tain records of employment and speci- 
fy the area in which the individual is 
permitted to live and work. The passes 
have to be produced on demand by 
any policeman. If his pass is not in 
order, the holder faces arrest or a fine. 

Bantu leaders have long contended 
that the pass system is merely a device 
to prevent the Bantu from moving 
about freely in South Africa. For in- 
stance, if a Bantu were to be found 
outside his segregated township or res- 
ervation, without a pass indicating he 
worked in a white neighborhood, he 
could be hauled off to jail. 

According to the South African 
government, however, “the pass laws 
are, in effect, a passport system regu- 
lating the flow of population from 
Bantu areas to centers of employment. 
If this influx is not controlled, indus- 
trial areas will be swamped by [Bantu] 
people from outside.” This, says the 
government, would only increase slum 
and unemployment problems in basi- 
cally white regions. 

Recently, a Bantu organization called 
the Pan-African Congress decided to 
bring the pass controversy to a head. 
It called for a massive, non-violent 
protest against the pass laws. 


Wide World 
As opposition to apartheid laws grew, 
Bantu burned identification pass books. 


A month ago 2,000 Bantu living in 
Sharpeville, a township near Johannes- 
burg, South Africa’s largest city, an- 
swered this call by marching to the 
police station without passes. They 
openly dared the police to arrest them 
for not carrying their passes. The po- 
lice refused to do so, saying the jails 
couldn’t hold all of them. 

Soon the crowd mushroomed to 
around 20,000 persons. 


1 yarn are conflicting versions of 
what happened next. Some say that 
somebody threw a stone at a police- 
man. The South ‘African government 
says a demonstrator fired a shot. In 
any event, police submachine guns 
suddenly spewed bullets—and death— 
into the crowd of Bantu men and 


1 


women. The crowd reeled back in ter- 
ror and confusion. 

In front of the police station, 72 
persons lay dead. Hundreds of wound- 
ed were sprawled on the ground, giv- 
ing it the look of a battlefield. 

“People fell like ninepins,” said one 
eyewitness. 

The world reacted with stunned 
shock. In Washington, the U. S. State 
Department declared that “it regretted 
the tragic loss of life resulting from the 
measures taken against the demon- 
strators in South Africa.” 

At the United Nations, the African- 
Asian bloc of nations denounced the 
South African government as responsi- 
ble for large-scale killings of unarmed 
demonstrators. 

Despite the South African govern- 
ment’s angry protests that the U. N. 
had no right to interfere in its domes- 
tic affairs, the U. N. Security Council 
passed a resolution—nine to nothing— 
asking U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold to “consult” with South 
Africa in an effort to curb racial vio- 
lence there (see last week’s news re- 
view). 

Said U, S. Ambassador Lodge: “The 
U. S. approaches this question with no 
false pride at all. We recognize that 
many countries—and the U. S. must 
be included in the list—cannot be con- 
tent with the progress which they 
themselves have made in the field of 
human rights, and that we must con- 
tinue our efforts . . . to provide full 
equality of opportunity for all our citi- 
zens, But we think there is an im- 
portant distinction between situations 
where governments are actively pro- 
moting human rights [as in the U. S.] 
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Most serious unrest in South Africa has been concentrated around cities of Johan- 
nesburg, Capetown. Government has set up special Bantu areas along Indian Ocean. 





and situations where governmental 
policy runs counter to this.” 

While the U. N. debate raged, the 
South African government did make 
one concession to Bantu demands. It 
said that, temporarily, “Africans will 
not be arrested for petty offenses such 
as minor pass violations.” 

Despite this concession more riots 
broke out, some near Capetown, Dur- 
ban, and other large cities. Bantu mobs 
burned churches, schools, and govern- 
ment buildings. Armed police fought 
back. Dozens more, mostly Bantu, 
were killed. Scores were wounded. 

Hundreds of South African whites 
lined up grimly to apply for gun per- 
mits.” (South Africa, with the world’s 
highest per capita ratio of gun owner- 
ship, does not permit non-whites to 
own guns.) A common question was: 


“Do you know where a chap can get 
a gun?” One middle-aged woman, oil- 
ing a hunting rifle, said: “It’s either 
them or us.” 

Meanwhile, South Africa’s leading 
Bantu political organization, the Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC), called 
on all Bantu laborers to go on a gen- 
eral strike. The object, according to 
ANC leader Albert Luthuli, was to 
show the whites how essential the low- 
paid Bantu working force was to the 
white economy. Bantu leaders héped 
to disrupt economic life to the point 
where the government would be forced 
to grant concessions softening _ its 
apartheid policy. As the short strike 
progressed, normal business life in 
some large cities ground to a near halt. 

Some Bantu disregarded the strike 
and went to work for the white man 
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HE driving force behind the 

South African government's ef- 
forts to maintain its policy of apart- 
heid is Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd (fair-VOORT), 59. 

For more thah 25 years of political 
life, Verwoerd has advocated that 
there be as little contact as possible 
between the races in South Africa. 

Yet he has also been quoted as 
saying that Bantu needs cannot be 
ignored by the white leaders of 
South Africa. During his years as a 
government official, first as Minister 
of Native Affairs and now as Prime 
Minister, Verwoerd has approved 
construction of many schools, hos- 
pitals, and housing developments for 
the Bantu. But he has insisted that 
they be kept rigidly separated from 
white residential and working areas. 
And he has personally helped to 
fashion tough laws restricting non- 
white movement in South Africa. 

A husky six-footer who has kept 
his handsome good looks with ad- 
vancing years, Verwoerd was born 
in the Netherlands. He went to 
South Africa at two, when his father 
became a missionary there. 

He first made international news 
as a professor of psychology at South 
Africa’s University of Stellenbosch 


Architect of 
Apartheid 


when, in 1936, he objected to plans 
for South Africa to provide a haven 
for a shipload of Jewish refugees 
from Nazi Germany. He said South 
Africa could not at that time afford 
an “open door” immigration policy. 

From 19387 to 1938, Verwoerd 
was editor-in-chief of the National- 
ist party newspaper, Die Transvaler. 
His editorials led a rival newspaper 
to accuse him of being pro-Nazi. 
Verwoerd sued the paper for libel— 
but the case never came to trial. ° 


a 1948 Verwoerd was elected to 
South Africa’s Senate. Later he was 
appointed to the cabinet as Minister 
of Native Affairs. In 1958 he be- 
came Prime Minister. 

As Prime Minister, Verwoerd has 
sworn he would defend “to the last” 
the right of the whites to retain 
control of South Africa. “We are 
not oppressors,” he insists. “We do 
what is right.” 

Last week, as he visited a fair, 
Verwoerd suddenly was shot twice 
in the head by a white dissident. 
As we went to press, he was ex- 
pected to recover—although some 
reports said his hearing and speech 
might be permanently impaired. 











as usual, Dozens were attacked by an- 
gry groups of Bantu and beaten up 
as they returned from work. 

As the situation grew more explo- 
sive by the day, the government's po- 
sition become more inflexible. Said 
Minister of Justice Francois Erasmus: 
“They want to bring the white gov- 
ernment to its knees. Well, they won't. 
The government has decided to bring 
a halt to the reign of terror.” 

The government declared a state of 
emergency and jailed 300 white, Asian, 
and African opponents of apartheid. 

Some South African whites pleaded 
for a change of attitude. They sug- 
gested that the Bantu be allowed to 
enter white universities from which 
they are now excluded, that wage levels 
for non-whites be put on a par with 
those of whites doing the same work 
and that the pass laws be abolished. 

Then, in an action that stunned the 
world, the government's chief apart- 
heid spokesman, Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd, was shot by a white 
man while attending a fair. As we went 
to press, some reports said Verwoerd’s 
wounds might make it impossible for 
him to continue in office. Most ob- 
servers, however, said the attack would 
only reinforce government determina- 
tion to stick by apartheid. 


J UST why is South Africa the only 
country in the modern world to main- 
tain—officially—a, policy of racial sepa- 
ration? Quite simply, it is because the 
South African white minority fears it 
would be overwhelmed by the non- 
white majority. As a national policy, 
apartheid goes back only to 1948. But 
racial strife and warfare go back al- 
most to the day when the whites of 
Europe first came to South Africa. 

The first permanent white settle- 
ment was at Capetown, at the very tip 
of Africa, by a Dutch trading company 
in 1652. Then, the almost empty re- 
gion was inhabited only by small 
groups of primitive tribes. 

The Dutch imported slaves from the 
East Indies. Gradually the city, with 
its balmy, Mediterranean-like climate, 
became a natural stopping off place on 
the long sea journey from Europe to 
India. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
Dutch slowly spread out north of Cape- 
town. At the same time there was a 
great migration of Bantu tribes south- 
ward from central Africa, 

Then a series of European wars gave 
Britain possession of all South African 
lands settled by Europeans. But the 
South African Dutch—called Boers 
(farmers)—could not get along with 
the British. The Boers were particu- 
larly bitter when the British abolished 
slavery throughout the British Empire 





| im 1833, since much of the Boer econ- 
omy rested upon slave labor. 


Many Boer families packed up and 
began an epic trek northward to the 
treeless, grass-covered, rolling plains 
stretching toward the equator—the 
great African veld. As they moved 
northward, the Boers subdued many 
native tribes in their path. They shunt- 
ed these tribes into reservations and 
prevented them from acquiring any 
outside land. 

A few years after the start of their 
trek to the north, the Boers set up 
the independent republics of Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. Their 
well-run farms prospered on the veld. 
The area became—and still is—one of 

- the world’s leading wool producers. 

When fabulously rich gold and dia- 
mond fields were discovered there in 
the 1870s and 1880s, British pros- 
pectors swarmed into the area. It has 
been said that the wildest frontier 
towns in America were tame compared 
to those mining towns of South Africa 
in the late nineteenth century. 

Anti-British sentiment intensified 
among the Boers as they tried to de- 
fend their pastoral way of life against 
the inrush of British prospectors. Fi- 
nally, tensions boiled over into the 
Boer War of 1899-1902. (It was in this 
war that a young British war cor- 
respondent, by the name of Winston 
Churchill, was captured by the Boers, 
and later escaped. ) 

After three years of fighting—some 
termed it among the most ruthless the 
world had ever knewn—the Boers were 
defeated. The Orange Free State and 
Transvaal become British colonies. 


ie 1910, the British established the 
Union of South Africa. White South 
Africans were permitted to elect their 
own government and decide their own 
internal policies. But this South Afri- 
can government—controlled by the 
Boers—was to maintain close ties to 
Britain in “external” policies. Both 
English and Afrikaans (similar to 
Dutch) became official languages. 

In World War I the Union of South 
Africa officially sided with the Allies 
(Britain, France, U. S., etc.), but 
there was a strong pro-German faction 
among those of Dutch descent. At the 
end of the war, the Union was given 
a mandate over South West Africa, a 
territory formerly held by Germany 
(see map on page 11). 

As World War II approached, Jan 
Christian Smuts, a revered national 
hero (who had led the Boer fight for 
an independent Union in the early 
days of the century), was prime min- 
ister. He worked to line up South 


Africa on the Allied side once again. 
The opposition Nationalist party want- 
ed to back Nazi Germany. Smuts’ 
United Party won out and South Afri- 
can troops fought alongside Allied 
forces all over the world. 

In 1948 the Nationalist party de- 
feated Smuts’ United Party in national 
elections. It has been in power ever 
since. The Nationalist party is made 
up mostly of people of Dutch descent 
(who comprise about 60 per cent of 
the white population in South Africa). 
It has always believed in a policy of 
separation of the races—apartheid. 
This policy has also been endorsed by 
the Dutch Reformed Church, to which 
most South African Dutch belong. 

The apartheid policy calls for the 
separate development of white and 
non-white societies within the Union 


of South Africa. Its ultimate aim is to 
grant the Bantu freedom to govern 
themselves in their own territories. At 
the same time, says Prime Minister 
Henrik Verwoerd, this policy will al- 
low white South Africans to retain 
control of that part of the country 
which has been their home for many 
generations, 

Last year the Nationalist govern- 
ment passed the “Bantu self-govern- 
ment act.” This act divided the coun- 
try into two separate areas. One is for 
white citizens. Bantu people may be 
employed there and may even live 
there under certain circumstances. But 
they would have no civil rights in this 
area, and would be strictly restricted 
in their activities and movements. 

The second area would be for the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FEW weeks ago, 61-year-old 
Chief Albert John Luthuli of 
> the Zulu tribe of Bantu was thrown 
into jail. It was not an unusual ex- 
perience for him. 

Since Luthulj is the one Bantu 
leader for whom a majority of South 
African Bantu maintain any sort of 
loyal political‘ allegiance, the gov- 
ernment regards him as the strong- 
est and most dangerous thorn in its 
side. 

Like Prime Minister Verwoerd, 
Luthuli was a college teacher before 
he turned to politics, teaching at a 
small mission-run college for the 
Bantu. In 1936 he left the quiet aca- 
demic life for the more turbulent 
world of politics when his tribe 
elected him to be chief of its small 
reserve of 5,000 people. 

Chief Luthuli’s duties combined 
those of administrator, lawgiver, and 
father confessor. He would, as he 
recalls, sit under a shady tree and 
decide everything from questions 
regarding the dowry of a bride to 
marketing the tribe’s sugar cane crop 
most efficiently. 

In the 1940’s Luthuli became 
active in the swelling Bantu cam- 

to lower South Africa’s color 
. Later, as an official of the Afri- 





the Bantu 


Wide World 


can National Congress, the chief 
Bantu political organization, he 
toured South Africa urging non-vio- 
lent resistance to apartheid laws. 

The Nationalist government tried 
to curb Luthuli’s growing influence. 
First, it dismissed him from his posi- 
tion as Chief. The Bantu “retaliated” 
by electing him president of the 
African National Congress. 


‘be government struck back by 
banning Luthuli from all large cities 
for a year, Later, it confined him to 
his native village for two years. 


Shortly after this ban was up, 
Luthuli was arrested -for treason for 
“taking part in campaigns against 
existing laws.” Before his case came 
to trial, however, the charges were 
dropped. Since last May the govern- 
ment has kept him confined to his 
home province of Natal. 

Luthuli’s aides say he still believes 
that the best way to get results is 
through non-violent resistance and 
through round-table negotiations. 
However, some observers wonder if 
his patience is wearing thin. Last 
week moderate Luthuli joined more 
radical spokesmen in urging more 
Bantu to their pass books. 
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Federal Aid to the Aged? 


Congress is taking a new look 
at the cost of medical care for 
our soaring number of citizens 
over age 65. 

One measure, introduced in the 

House of Representatives by Rep. 
Aime J. Forand (Dem., R.L.), asks: 
Free surgical care and up to 120 
days a year of free hospital or nurs- 
ing home care for all Social Security 
beneficiaries over 65. 
An increase in the Social Security 
tax, paid by employees and employ- 
ers, from three to three-and-one- 
quarter per cent. This increase 
would add about $1,000,000,000 to 
the Government's tax collections, 
and thus cover the cost of Federal 
health insurance for the aged. 

The Forand bill is currently before 
the Ways and Means Committee of 


the House of Representatives. The 
Senate, meanwhile, is considering 
another bill that would cover only 
those Americans who voluntarily 
asked to be covered—and who would 
be willing to pay up to $13 per 
month to a private insurance com- 
pany. This measure was introduced 
by eight Republican Senators, led by 
Senator Jacob Javits (Rep., N.Y.). The 
Javits bill calls for: 

All men and women over 65 to 
subscribe on their own to health in- 
surance issued by private insurance 
companies. It would provide up to 
60 days of hospital care a year, and 
pay for such medical costs as sur- 
gery, doctors’ visits, and visiting 
nurse service at home. 
Contributions from state and Fed- 
eral governments to lower the 
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OLD SOLDIER RETURNS. Visiting Britain for first time since he sought refuge there 
duting World War Ii, French President de Gaulle received cheering welcome. In 


speech before British Parliament, 


De Gaulle declared that France would quit 


testing nuclear weapons when other nations agreed on nuclear disarmament. In attend- 
ance in background: gentlemen at arms (white hats) and yeomen of guard (left). 


the NEWS 


cost of premiums paid by the in- 
dividual to an insurance company. 
Senator Javits estimated the Federal 
share of the bill at $480,000,000 a 
year. The states’ share would be 
$640,000,000. Maximum cost to the 
individual: $13 per month for those 
earning more than $3,600 a year. 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Ameri- 
cans aged 65 or over now number 
about 16,000,000. Thanks mainly to 
medical advances of the past 50 
years, by 1970 this number is ex- 
pected to swell to around 20,000,000 
—10 per cent of our population. 

Many of our elder citizens are re- 
tired. Some receive a pension from 
the company where they once 
worked. Others receive Social Secue 
rity payments from the Government. 
Still others have an income from 
both sources. Some oldsters also are 
living on dividends from stocks and | 
bonds in which they invested during 
their working days. 

Such sources of income often have 
a major disadvantage: they are 
“fixed.” Experts point out that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has ' 
decreased because of inflation over 
the years. But the. number of retire- 
ment dollars has not been in- 
creased in proportion. That’s why 
oldsters who thought they would be 
well-off when they retired must now 
struggle to make ends meet. 


COST VS. INCOME SQUEEZE 


As a result, many elder citizens 
must economize on many things. But 
it’s impossible to economize on es- 
sential medical care. 

In recent years, as elaborate sur- 
gical techniques and _ high-priced 
wonder drugs have been introduced, 
the cost of medjgal care has skyrock- 
eted. Older people find themselves 
squeezed between high medical 
costs and low, fixed incomes. 

These elder citizens form a potent 
political force because most of them 
are voters. Their complaints are 
shaping up as a major issue in the 
Presidential campaign this fall. 

Many groups, including some of 
the nation’s most powerful labor 
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Wide World 


Neither rain nor Illinois flood stays census taker on rounds. 


UPI 


In White House, President Eisenhower answers consus questions. 


1960 Census Under Way 


As the eighteenth U.S. census started, President Eisen- 
hower—head of our Number One household—was counted 
by his local enumerator. Answering same questions asked all 
other Americans, the President stated he was male, white, 


married, born in October 1890—and neither owns nor leases 
the White House, nor takes in paying lodgers. Census is 
expected to show our population at 180,000,000 people. 


unions, support the Forand bill. 
Opposition to it comes from organ- 
izations like the American Medical 
Association and from private insur- 
ance companies. They call it a Fed- 
eral “invasion” of the field of medical 
care, and the first step toward 
“socialized medicine.” 

President Eisenhower also _ is 
against any Federal medical health 
plan. However, he has indicated that 
he would support a voluntary sys- 
tem of medical care operated by 
private insurance companies and 
supported by both Federal and state 
funds—such as the Javits bill asks. 
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Civil Rights 
After eight weeks of prolonged 

debate, the Senate passed a civil 

rights bill by a vote of 71 to 18. 

The Senate bill is an amended ver- 
sion of a civil rights bill passed ear- 
lier by the House of Representatives. 

The bill now goes back to the 
House where, as we went to press, 
it was expected to be approved with- 
out further change. Then it would 
go to the White House. 

The bill covers four major points: 
Federal courts are empowered to 
appoint “voting referees” to insure 


that qualified voters are enrolled for 
all elections. This is designed to 
guarantee Negro voters their voting 
rights in areas where local officials 
allegedly deny Negroes the vote. 
States are required to préserve 
voting records for Federal elections. 
These records must be preserved for 
at least 22 months, and must be 
made available for inspection by the 
U.S. Justice Department. 
Federal penalties are provided for 
people who bomb schools and 
churches and then flee across state 
lines. Penalties are also provided for 
persons flouting Federal court orders. 
> Federal authorities are empowered 
to provide schooling for service- 
men’s children in areas where inte- 
gration disputes have closed schools. 
The new bill is the first Civil 
Rights Act to be passed by the Sen- 
ate since 1957. It is designed to 
strengthen the earlier act, which set 
up the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
to probe alleged violations of civil 
rights—voting, freedom of speech, 
etc. (for background, see major arti- 
cle in our March 23 issue). 
Opposition came from a “bloc” of 
18 Senators from Southern states, 
who set a record by filibustering 
against the measure for six days. 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 


Hubert Miller, 101 -year-old former prospector and oldest cen- 
sus taker in our history, is canvassing California deserts. 
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Johnson (Dem., Tex.) said he be- 
lieved that “most Americans will re- 
gard [the bill] as a step forward.” 
Senator Everett Dirksen (Rep., Ill.) 
reported that President Eisenhower 
was “happy” with the new measure. 

Some Northern Senators, however, 
called the Senate measure too “wa- 
tered-down” a version of the House 
bill. The bill-is “a pale ghost of our 
high hopes,” said Senator Joseph S. 
Clark (Dem., Pa.). 

These Northern Senators were un- 
happy because the Senate had 
chopped out provisions included in 
the original House bill that would 
have provided Federal aid to school 
districts undertaking integration, set 
up a permanent commission to com- 
bat racial discrimination by employ- 
ers with Government contracts, and 
empowered the U.S, Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate Federal District Court 
suits on behalf of voters who claim 
they were denied their rights. 


SIT-IN STRIKES 


Meanwhile, Negro college stu- 
dents in many Southern states con- 
tinued “sit-in strikes” aimed at 
breaking down racial segregation at 
lunch counters. A number of stores 
in Galveston and Houston, Texas, 
and in Richmond, Va., began serv- 
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ing both white and Negro customers 
at their lunch counters. Other stores 
and restaurants, however, have re- 
fused to follow suit. 

Negroes in several Southern com- 
munities also say they are planning 
business boycotts. They are urging 
Negroes to buy “nothing except the 
necessities” from stores which mai»- 
tain segregation practices. Some 
white employers have announced 
they would discharge all Negro em- 
ployees if the threatened boycotts 
are carried out. 

In another phase of the civil rights 
problem, a survey made by the 
Southern School News—a monthly 
publication of the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service—reported that 
little progress has been made to- 
ward integrating Southern schools 
since the U.S. Supreme Court's 1954 
decision outlawing school segrega- 
tion. The survey revealed that only 
six per cent of the 3,000,000 Ne- 
groes enrolled in the South's public 
schools are attending classes with 
whites this school vear. 


ike vs. Castro 


President Eisenhower accused 
Cuba's revolutionary government 
of having betrayed the ideals of 
freedom on which it was founded. 
The President's charge marked the 

sharpest attack a U.S. official has 
made against the government of Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. 

The charge came in a 14-page let- 
ter to Chilean college students, re- 
plying to questions submitted by the 
students during the President's Latin 
American tour last February 

In his letter, President Eisenhower 
pointed out that “many long-time 
friends of Cuba . . . were heartened 
by the ideals expressed by the pres- 
ent leaders of Cuba when they as- 
sumed control.” Today, he declared, 
friends “have been 
disillusioned by 


these 
gravely 
trayal of these ideals in such matters 
as freedom of expression, equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and the right 
freely to representative 
form of government.” 

The Cuban reply was quick and 
sharp. Havana's newspapers de- 
nounced President Eisenhower's 
charges as “hypocritical.” The news- 
papers declared the charges re- 
vealed that U.S. “aggressions are 
being prepared against Cuba.” 
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BRASILIA OPENS. This week a 
dream will come true for 65,000,000 
people. The government of Brazil is 
moving its records and officials from 
its old capital, Rio de Janeiro, on the 
tropical east coast. Although the “mov- 
ing men” haven't finished yet, Brazil's 
government will open its doors on April 
21 in an entirely new city—Brasilia. 
The newly-built capital glimmers with 
10,000 apartments, 6,000 homes, and 
150 government buildings—plus a 
10,000-acre man-made lake. 


CHANNEL LINK? A USS. British- 
French engineering team has  sub- 
mitted blueprints for a proposed 21- 
mile bridge across the stormy English 
Channel. The proposed bridge—high 
enough to permit large ocean liners to 
pass beneath it—would link Britain with 
France and all of continental Europe. 
Engineers say the bridge would be 
erected on piers embedded in the 
channel, which is no more than 120 
feet deep along the proposed route. 

Built to handle all types of motor 
and rail traffic, the bridge would cost 
an estimated $560,000,000 and_ take 
five years to complete. The plan to 
span the channel with a bridge is in 
conflict with a proposed project to run 
a tunnel under the channel (see Sept. 
16, 1959 issue). 

If the bridge is built, a major prob- 
lem would have to be solved. British 
motorists drive on the left (see draw- 


ing), while French motorists drive on 
the right. Unless an agreement is 
worked out ahead of time, there might 
be chaos in the middle of the bridge 


on opening day. 


KENNEDY WINS. Round Two in 
the 1960 Presidential primary contests 
took place in Wisconsin—with Senator 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts 
emerging as the Democratic winner 
(478,900 votes). Second place went to 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota (372,000 votes). In the uncon- 
tested Republican primary, Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon won 341,400 votes. 


ARMS RECESS. The 10-nation, East- 
West disarmament conference, which 
has been meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for the past four weeks (see last 
week's news review), will adjourn for 
a five-week recess until June 6. Pur- 
pose of the adjournment: to give the 
diplomats time to prepare their dis- 
armament reports for the Big Four 
summit meeting to be held in Paris 
on May 16. Result of the conference 
so far: deadlock. 


BRIDGING THE BOSPHORUS. A 
huge suspension bridge linking Europe 
and Asia will be built across the Bos- 
phorus at Istanbul, Turkey. The Bos- 
phorus, a narrow strait that joins 
the Black Sea to the Sea of Marmara, 
separates European Turkey from Asiat- 
ic Turkey. The 4,453-foot span would 
be the longest suspension bridge in con- 
tinental Europe and the fourth longest 
in the world. It also would be the first 
bridge to link two continents. 


CHANNEL BRIDGE? This proposed 21-mile-long bridge across English Channel 
would be high enough—200 feet—to permit largest ocean liners to sail underneath. 
Bridge, 110-feet wide, would have five-lane highway for automobiles, two sets of 
railway tracks, separate paths for motorcycles and bicycles. Cost: $560,000,000. 
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H* ING been defeated in two pre- 
vious Presidential elections, Adlai 
Ewing Stevenson has said that “wild 
horses couldn’t drag [me] into a Presi- 
dential race a third time.” 

Yet some of his close associates not 
only feel that Stevenson would accept 
the nomination again if a “draft Steven- 
son” movement develops at this July’s 
Democratic convention—but also that 
Stevenson has the political stature need- 
ed to defeat the likely Republican can- 
didate, Richard Nixon. 

Despite two strikes against him as a 
Presidential batter, the former governor 
of Illinois, now 60, still commands a 
sizable following who remain “madly 
for Adlai.” His worldwide travels and 
writings have also made him one of the 
best-known and most respected Ameri- 
cans in Europe, Asia and Latin America. 

The grandson and namesake of a 
U. S. Vice-President (who served dur- 
ing Grover Cleveland’s second term) and 
the son of a former secretary of state of 
Illinois, Adlai Stevenson was born in 
1900 in Los Angeles, Calif. His family 
returned to their original home at 
Bloomington, IIl., when Adlai was three. 
There he attended public schools be- 
fore going off to a private preparatory 
school, Choate School, in Connecticut. 
Later he went to Princeton and to 
Northwestern University Law School. 

In 1928, he married Ellen Borden, 
heiress to an oil fortune. They 
three The marriage, 
ended in divorce in 1949, 


have 


sons, however, 


Sa ENSON first entered govern- 
ment service in 1933, when he spent a 
year in Washington as a lawyer with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. He went back to Washington 
during World War II as ‘special assist- 
ant to Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. In the following years, Stevenson 
headed a special mission to Italy, par- 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 


ticipated in the founders’ meeting of 
the United Nations, and later served as 
senior advisor to our U. N. delegation. 

In his first try at elective politics in 
1947, Stevenson won. the Illinois gov- 
ernorship by 572,000 votes. 

At the 1952 Democratic national con- 
vention, the Democrats “drafted” Ste- 
venson to be their standard bearer on 
the third ballot. Stevenson insisted on 
a “high-level” campaign appealing more 
to voters’ reason than emotions. Some 
of his party’s members criticized this 
campaign for being too “high brow” for 
the rough-and-tumble arena of politics. 
Some even suggested that Stevenson 
had “talked over the heads of the gen- 
eral public.” Stevenson replied that he 
was “not ashamed” of the fact that his 
vocabulary included words of more 
than two syllables. 

Again nominated by the Democrats 
in 1956, Stevenson conducted a more 
aggressive campaign, sharply and acidly 
criticizing Republican policies. He lost 
again. This time some people said his 
campaign had alienated some former 


supporters who liked the 1952 approach 
better. 

Others have pointed out that Ste- 
venson lost in both 1952 and 1956 
only because his opponent was one of 
the best-liked public figures in U. S. 
history—General Eisenhower. They in- 
sist that Stevenson could have defeated 
—and still can—any other Republican 
candidate. They also point out that 
even in defeat, Stevenson tallied up 
more popular votes in 1952 than did 
any other previous Presidential candi- 
date of either party except Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936. 


Meany Democrats are wondering 


if Stevenson can escape the stigma of 
being a “two-time loser.” Only two other 
men—Henry Clay and William Jennings 
Bryan—were nominated three times. 
Neither man succeeded. 

But as Stevenson’s supporters say: 
America has always been a land where 
tradition is constantly being challenged 
—and broken. 
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Stevenson as he accepted his second Democratic nomination for President in 1956. 
At right is son John Fell Stevenson; at left Mr. and Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, Jr. 
Another son, Borden, was serving in the U. S. Army at the time of the convention. 





Mark Twain's America 


Mark Twain’s life spanned the 75 years from 1835 to 1910—a 
period of tremendous vitality and change in America. This week, on 
Friday night, April 22, NBC-TV’s prize-winning Project 20 series 
will recreate the America Twain saw—North, South, and West—using 
rare photographs actually taken during the period. The technique is 
the same that won much critical acclaim last year for the Meet 
Mr. Lincoln telecast, and provides a unique experience in historical 
understanding. 

Our cover photograph shows Twain in 1903 in front of his boy- 
hood home in Hannibal, Mo.—the river town from which he gathered 
material for Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and other famous books. 


Mark Twain Memorial, Hartford, Conn. 
Mark Twain about 1870 when he gave up 
his career as a reporter to write novels. 


Library of Congress 
As a licensed steamboat pilot, Twain knew the Mississippi well. 
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Library of Congress Library of Congress 
New York in the 1890s, when square-rigged ships lined the harbor and A sociable New York evening at the turn of the 
horse-drawn carts rumbled over cobblestones under their b>wsprits. century—before the days of TV or high fidelity. 





Library of Cuaaeces 
Popular attraction at Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876 was the 
“colossal hand and torch just arrived 
from France’ which later became 
symbol of America as part f the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 


Nebraska Historical Society 


The real West that Twain saw in the 1870's. Sod home was built by the homesteaders. 


Library of Congress 
“We struck it rich!’ This photograph, copyrighted in 1889, shows old-timers 
washing and panning gold at Rockerville, Dakota. Twain himself tried mining 
for a brief spell in Nevada—wrote about it in his best-selling Roughing It. 


Library of Congress 
No Hollywood “movie set’’—this is the way Mark Twain saw a real Indian village. 
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NEW proposal by President Eisen- 

hower to help increase this coun- 
try’s exports has been very much in the 
news during the past few weeks. 

In mid-March the President told Con- 
gress that the Administration planned 
to expand the present program of Gov- 
ernment insurance which protects ex- 
porters who extend credit to foreign 
buyers. Purpose: to encourage American 
businesses to step up export programs. 

Now, suppose a public opinion poll- 
ster should ask you: “Why do you think 
it is important to step up our exports 
now?” Most persons would probably 
answer something like: “To help im- 
prove business conditions in the United 
States.” 

The right answer, however, has very 
little to do with business conditions at 
home. Actually, exports have not fig- 
ured prominently in our national in- 
come picture during the 20th century. 
Only once—in 1919—have exports ac- 
counted for as much as 12.7 per cent 
of national income. Since the end of 
World War II, they have held consist- 
ently at only five or six per cent. 

So, from the point of view of general 
domestic business conditions, there is 
no particular urgency about increasing 
our exports. Every little bit helps, of 
course. But certainly we are not as de- 
pendent on exports as is the United 
Kingdom (Britain) or West Germany, 
who derive 20 per cent and 22.5 per 
cent respectively of their national in- 
comes from sales of goods and services 
to other countries. 

What is behind the American drive 
to step up exports? To understand the 
real reason, we must first understand 
what is involved when nations do busi- 
ness with one another. Nations not only 
exchange goods and services, but they 
exchange financial transactions as well. 

Thus, in international bookkeeping 
there are two kinds of accounts that 
every nation watches carefully: 

(1) the balance of trade; and 

(2) the balance of financial transa- 
tions (from tourists, foreign investments, 
etc.). 

The problems of the United States 
do not stem from an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. They stem from an un- 
balance of financial transactions. Un- 





fortunately, our favorable trade balances 
have not been large enough to offset 
the deficits in our international finan- 
cial accounts. ’ 

Before we take a look at how the 
United States got into this uncomfort- 
able situation, we first myst establish 
what we mean when we talk about 
“balance.” 

During the course of trading and 
other financial exchanges, if a nation 
finds she has gained more than she has 
lost, then she has a favorable over-all 
balance. If; for example, she exports 
more goods than she imports, then she 
has a favorable balance of trade. Or if 
she takes in more money—from foreign 
investors, tourists, or from other sources 
—than the total of her own money that 
goes to other nations for similar rea- 
sons, then we can say that she enjoys a 
favorable balance of financial transac- 
tions. 

Put the two together—the favorable 
balance of trade and the favorable bal- 
ance of financial transactions—and you 
have a favorable balance of internation- 
al payments. 

Of course, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that a nation have favorable bal- 
ances in both accounts. But if there is 
a deficit in one, there should be an off- 
setting surplus in the other. Otherwise 
there will be an unfavorable balance—a 
deficit—in the nation’s overall interna- 
tional accounts. 


\ Visas if there is a deficit? Is there 
a law against it? Yes, there is a kind 
of international law that says a nation 
cannot consistently suffer a deficit in 
international accounts. It is one of those 
unwritten economic laws that can make 
it more and more costly for a nation to 
engage in international trade and other 
exchanges. It could even force a nation 
into bankruptcy. 

Here is what happens when a nation 
incurs an unfavorable balance in her 
international payments. The unfavora- 
ble balance means that she owes some- 
thing to the nations with whom she 
has accumulated a deficit. The usual 
way of settling this account is to 
redeem the deficit in gold payments. 

Thus, deficits in a nation’s interna- 
tional accounts result in a drain on her 
gold supply. And since the value of a 
nation’s currency depends on her gold 
supply—if the gold supply diminishes 
considerably, then confidence in the 
nation’s currency begins to waver at 
home as well as abroad. Other nations 
become reluctant to accept the cur- 
rency, insisting instead on gold. The 
ring tightens, and soon there is real 
trouble. 

As confidence in the currency sinks, 
domestic prices usually rise—because it 
will take more money to buy the same 


goods. Inflation is the result, But infla- 
tion at home means that the value of 
domestic currency sinks in relation to 
the value of currency of other nations. 
Thus it becomes more costly to engage 
in trade and other international ex- 
changes. 

And so it gees until the drain on the 
gold supply can somehow be stopped. 
It may be necessary for a time to 
restrict imports and impose severe lim- 
itations on the amount of money that 
can be moved out of the country. These 
are the usual devices used to cut down 
on the deficits in international pay- 
ments. 

I have given you an extreme example 
of what can happen to a nation that 
consistently pays out more than she 
takes in. Naturally the effects are more 
severe on a nation that depends on 
trade, like Britain, than on one that 
can live without trade if need be for 
a time. 


‘Tm brings us head-on to the very 
special problem of the United States. 
We have already noted that only a 
small proportion of the U.S. national 
income is derived from exports. We 
have also noted that the U.S. has been 
exporting more than we have imported. 
Thus we enjoy a favorable balance of 
trade. Yet we have been suffering from 
an unfavorable balance in international 
payments since 1950 (with the lone 
exception of 1957). 

This unbalance has been made up 
of sizable deficits, too—increasing from 
an average of $1,500,000,000 annually 
in the years from 1950 to 1956 to 
$3,500,000,000 in 1958. In 1959 the 
deficit hit a whopping $4,000,000,000. 

U.S. gold holdings dropped under 
$20,000,000,000 in 1959, with $18,- 
000,000,000 worth being held in the 
name of foreign governments and banks. 

Since about $12,000,000,000 of the 
supply was required by law to cover 
our money in circulation, you can see 
that the U.S. would have been in real 
trouble if all the foreign claims on our 
gold supply had been demanded at 
once. Fortunately they were not. The 
movement of gold out of this country 
has slowed down considerably for the 
present. But the basic conditions that 
put the United States in such an un- 
favorable position in 1959 have not 
improved appreciably. 

What are these basic conditions? The 
first (and the one that is not likely to 
change for some time to come because 
of the international situation) is the 
U.S. program of foreign economic and 
military assistance. 

The United States is committed to 
a policy of maintaining sizable armed 
forces abroad to back up the free 
world’s defenses against possible Com- 
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munist aggression. We are also com- 
mitted to a policy of economic assist- 
ance to less prosperous allies and under- 
developed nations. Both policies have 
the effect of increasing our payments 
deficit. 

Expenditures through the Mutual . 
Security Program alone amounted to 
$42,900,000,000 from 1948 to 1958. 
These expenditures are currently run- 
ning at about $3,500,000,000 annually. 
Military supplies and services pur- 
chased abroad for our troops stationed 
overseas place an additional burden on 
U.S. international accounts. 


; has also been a boom since 
1955 in investments abroad by Amer- 
ican individuals and companies, reach- 
ing a peak in 1957 but currently still 
running ahead of 1954-55 levels. These 
investments are considerably larger 
than: foreign assets and investments 
being acquired in the United States. 
They thus add to the minus side of the 
U.S. international accounts ledger. 

Now let’s take a look at the ledger 
that shows us how we have been doing 
with exports and imports. Remember 
that the U.S. has to have a very favor- 
able balance of trade in order to offset 
the unfavorable effects of her other 
transactions. 

An excess of exports over imports has 
been traditional with the United States 
for a long time. The balance of trade 
has been particularly favorable since 
World War II. A peak was reached in 
1947, when our exports exceeded our 
imports by approximately $10,000,- 
000,000, As late as 1957 the excess was 
$8,200,000,000. 

Then the effects of the European 
recovery began to tell. U.S. imports 
rose sharply while exports started a 
steady decline. By 1959 our imports 
had all but caught up with our exports. 
With the American favorable balance 
of trade reduced to a few hundred 
million dollars, a deficit of considerable 
proportions developed in our interna- 
tional payments — $4,000,000,000, in 
fact. 

Thus President Eisenhower says he 
wants to see the United States increase 
her exports. The help that such an in- 
crease might give to domestic business 
and industry is only incidental. The 
main point is to reduce the deficit in 
the nation’s international accounts. 

Economic competition from the rest 
of the world, particularly from Western 
Europe, has increased sharply during 
the past three years. This is the com- 
petition that the United States will 
have to meet. if it is to improve its 
export-import position. 

Next week we shall take a look at 
the economic factors involved in the 
U.S. fight for international markets. 
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Dilemma in South Africa 
(Continued from page 13) 


Bantu. Here they would control their 
own affairs. Critics note, however, that 
the area reserved for the Bantu-who 
make up more than two-thirds of 
South Africa’s population—amounts to 
only 13 per cent of the nation’s area. 

A South African government spokes- 
man told Senior Scholastic that the 
land reserved for the Bantu measures 
some 70,000 square miles—an area far 
bigger than the whole of Greece. He 
also pointed out that this land, mostly 
in the north or along South Africa's, 
Indian Ocean coastline, contains the 
country’s most fertile soil. Furthermore, 
about 40 per cent of all the South 
African Bantu have lived within these 
areas for generations. 

“What should we do?” asks Wentzel 
du Plessis, South Africa’s ambassador 
to the United States. “Should the white 
man share his parliamentary system 
with the Bantu, which—in the light of 
numerical proportions—can have only 
one result: a reversion from the Wes-, 
tern type democracy and the way of 
life we know? Or should we strive to 
maintain that standard of Western 
democracy which our people have 
evolved over many centuries, and at 
the same time devote our energies 
and resources to guiding and helping 
the Bantu in the evolution of his 
own system?” 

Many observers confess frankly that 
there seem to be no easy answers to 
these questions. Yet, as British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan told the 
predominantly Afrikaans parliament on 
a recent visit to South Africa: “The 
winds of change are blowing through 
this continent.” 

Macmillan was referring, of course, 
to the growing demands for immediate 
freedom from European rule being 
made by millions of Africans through- 
out the entire African continent. He 
made it clear that Britain sympathized 
with these demands, and that it could 
not endorse a policy of apartheid. 


As world opinion mounted against 
the South African government's apart- 
heid policy in the wake of recent vio- 
lence, the country’s businessmen have 
become increasingly outspoken in fear- 
ing a long-term economic slump. How 


willing will people be, they ask, to 
invest money in now-booming South 
Africa if there is the prospect of con- 
tinued unrest? 

And booming South Africa has been 
in recent years! Much of the boom is 
based on its mining industries. (The 
country’s mines produce one half the 
world’s gold, and the world’s best dia- 
monds. There are also large uranium 


and coal deposits.) South Africa is by far 
Africa’s most industrialized and mod- 
ern country. The wool farmer has nev- 
er been more ous. The standard 


prosper: 
of living—for the whites—is high. Even, 


many Bantu, working in industry, min- 
ing, or as policemen or salesmen, make 
fairly high wages by African standards. 

But this is only part of the picture. 
Despite large-scale government efforts 
to wipe out Bantu “shanty towns,” tens 
of thousands of Bantu still live in 
deplorable slum areas. Plumbing is 
often non-existent in Bantu homes. 
Refuse litters the street and a stench 
hangs over the area. 

To boost their family’s income, 
great numbers of Bantu women have 
turned to illegal brewing and selling 
of an alcoholic beverage called 
“gavine.” One reporter has called 
“gavine” potent enough to “propel an 
automobile and dangerous enough to 
shorten the life of a habitual drinker 
by half.” When police made an effort 
to stop this illegal brewing last year— 
by smashing all the stills they could 
find—ferocious rioting broke out. 


Ever since, the Bantu have been 
getting more and more restive over 
restrictions against their movement and 
activities. Then, last month, came the 
explosion over identification passes— 
and the government's decision to sus- 
pend the pass laws “temporarily.” 
That decision held for about a week. 
Then, on April 7, the government 
announced that it would again require 
identification passes of all Bantu. Some 
persons wondered how the law could 


be reimposed, since over a million of . 
the hated passes had been burned by . 


the Bantu. The government replied 
that arrangements. would be made for 
the police to issue temporary identifi- 
cation papers in place of burned ones. 

Then came the dramatic attempt to 
assassinate Prime Minister Verwoerd 
on April 10. As we went to press, the 
government insisted it had everything 
“under control.” 

The question most observers now 
ask is how long deep-rooted resent- 
ments can be kept “under control.” Re- 
sponsible leaders hope a workable solu- 
tion—fair to both sides, and to the 
future of South Africa—may be 
achieved without further bloodshed. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Apartheid (a.pirt’hat) 

Bantu (ban’tdo) 

Boer (b6dr) 

Du Plessis (dd plé.zé’) 
Johannesburg (j6.han‘ts.barg) 
Luthuli (160.t60'lé) 
Transvaal (trans.val’) 
Verwoerd ( far.vdort’ ) 


America’s Values 
(Continued from page 7) 


be liked, drifting with the crowd, con- 
formity, and a kind of passive anti- 
intellectualism.” 


Are teen-agers afraid to be individu- 
als? 

This fear 6f being “different,” says 
some critics, takes in many people. It 
includes the girl who demands that her 
father buy her 14 petticoats because 
“it’s the fad”; the boy who thinks it’s 
more important to have a car than to 
save money for college because “every- 
body in the gang has one.” 

These feelings carry over into ac- 
tions. Nearly all teen-agers say they 
disapprove of high school students drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages—but a quarter 
of them admit that they occasionally 
have a “social” drink. More than 97 per 
cent recognize the health hazard in 
smoking cigarettes—yet many admit 
smoking! 

One student summed it all up by 
saying: “It’s hard for a teen-ager to say 
‘I don’t care to’ when all the rest of 
the gang are saying ‘Ah, come on.’” 

“High schoolers,” said one sesior in 
the Purdue poll, “think too much about 
what the crowd does or thinks rather 
than what they actually feel inside 
themselves. They seem to feel that if 
they go along with the crowd, they 
will be more popular. . . . We need to 
worry more about the person we live 
with all the time—our own self—rather 
than so much about the others.” 

Fear of not being “with” the crowd 
also helps explain some teen patterns 
of dating—especially a pre-occupation 
with “going steady,” not because a per- 
son likes another person that much, but 
because they think it’s the thing to do. 

The noted anthropologist Margaret 
Mead has openly expressed fears about 
where this is all leading. Miss Mead 
wonders about “student-made rules 
about exclusive possession of a girl 
twice dated by the same boy”; or 
“mothers who worry about boys and 
girls who don’t have enough dates in 
high school.” Is it, asks Miss Mead, 
destroying traditional values about 
marriage and sex, and bringing an era 
of “new barbarism”? 

A Congregational minister, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Fitch of the Pacific School of 
Religion, fears that we have tried-to 
“separate sex from love and duty and 
morality and family.” The result: a dis- 
turbing lowering of moral values. 


Have time-honored values, in general, 
gone “out of focus’’? 


Conformity, shoddy moral behavior, 
worship of materialism, superficial “sta- 
tus seeking,” indifference to cheating 

(Continued on page 25) 





Air Pollution 
(Continued from page 9) 


air pollution and another $1,000,000 
per year on research. The cities of 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis have passed 
strict laws to reduce both home and 
industrial smoke. 

Today, U. S. industry is spending 
more than $300,000,000 a year to 
reduce air pollution. In many factory 
smokestacks, the smoke is passed 
through filters made of paper, steel 
wool, spun glass, cotton, water, or 
shredded asbestos. 

Some factories use “electric filters” 
to sweep smoke clean. The electricity 
attracts smoke particles, and keeps 
them from escaping into the air. 

In some factories, valuable chem- 
icals can be “recovered” from smoke. 
Such recovered chemicals can be used 
by the factory itself, or sold to another 
factory. Sometimes, the profits are 
large enough to repay the factory for 
the purchase of the filter equipment. 

Many people believe that industry 
is mostly to blame for air pollution. 
But Dr. Mark D. Hollis, Assistant 
U. S. Surgeon General, has declared that 
this attitude is unjust. He places only 
half the blame on industry—and the 
other half squarely on the public’s 
house chimneys, trash fires, incinera- 
tors, and motor vehicles. 

Some cities now outlaw the unau- 
thorized burning of trash, garbage, and 
leaves. Some other cities have banned 
home incinerators. In cities where such 
incinerators are still in use, they ac- 
count for about one third of the com- 
munity’s air pollution, 


Tx city with the most elaborate 
air pollution control measures is Los 
Angeles, California. Los Angeles is 
surrounded on three sides by moun- 
tains and on the fourth by the Pacific 
Ocean. These geological surroundings 
have made the city a natural “kettle” 
for brewing vicious smogs—a_ topic 
Hollywood comedians often joke about 
—but no joke to health officials. 

Even the Indians who once settled 
in the Los Angeles basin had noticed 
that smoke from their campfires rose 
in a straight line until it hit an invisi- 
ble ceiling and spread out horizontally. 
This “ceiling’—a mass of warm, sta- 
tionary air—hangs over Los Angeles 
basin for about 270 days each year. 

Why doesn’t this stationary air blow 
away? The only opening in the cave- 
like Los Angeles basin is the ocean 
front to the west. However, the wind 
usually blows off the ocean toward 
the city. This onrushing wind is almost 
as effective as a mountain in penning 
in the’ air over the basin. Meanwhile, 
the stationary air becomes even dirtier 


EXHAUST GASES 
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courtesy of Automobile Manufacturers Association 


Smog trap for cars pipes exhaust fumes over pellets of catalyst metal, which changes 
fumes to gases that can’t form smog. Then gases are blown out exhaust pipe (right). 


as it collects the smoke from the basin. 

In the past 15 years, Los Angeles 
health officials have clamped down 
hard on industry and the public. One 
law was passed to force industry to 
filter its smoke. Another law required 
industry in the county to use only natu- 
ral gas for fuel—in place of fuel oil 
which is smokier. A third law ordered 
the public to scrap millions of dollars 
worth of home incinerators. 

Yet Los Angeles officials say that 
still more must be done to control air 
pollution. In particular, fumes from 
motor vehicle exhaust pipes could be 
cut down. Such fumes can react with 
sunlight to form a poisonous gas. 

To cut down these fumes, Los An- 
geles County passed a law requiring 
that all 1961 cars sold there must be 
equipped with “exhaust traps.” Last 
week the California legislature passed 
the first state-wide smog-control bill in 
history. It will eventually require in- 
stallation of “exhaust traps” on all cars 
—new and used—sold in the state. 

Such devices acknowledge the fact 
that no auto engine is 100 per cent 
efficient. Up to 10 per cent of the car’s 
fuel is coughed out the back as un- 
burned or unignited fumes. The “ex- 
haust traps” installed on Los Angeles 
cars will circulate these fumes back 
to the engine, where most will be 
burned as part of the engine’s fuel. 

In the past six years, the U. S. aute 
industry has invested about $6,000,000 
in research on “exhaust traps.” Once 
such traps are perfected, they may be 
required on cars sold in states with 
severe air pollution problems. 

Some experts now say the Federal 
Government should pass a nationwide 
code of air pollution laws. They~point 


out that the smoke from factories in 
one state sometimes blows across a 
neighboring state. Thus, they say, air 
pollution is an interstate issue and 
Congress should step in. 

Today the Federal Government plays 
a limited role in curbing air pollution. 
In 1955, Congress passed the Federal 
Air Pollution Act. It authorized the 
U. S. Public Health Service to spend 
up to $5,000,000 per year for five 
years to provide state and local gov- 
ernments with technical assistance. 
Under this bill, the Public Health Serv- 
ice has set up the National Air 
Sampling Network discussed above. 


Ecos September, Congress passed 
a law authorizing this national air pol- 
lution control program to continue for 
another four years. 

Some people now say the cost of the 
job requires a vast Federal program— 
that cities and towns cannot handle it 
by themselves. But others maintain 
that air pollution is a problem that can 
—and must—be solved by the states. 
They point out, for example, that De- 
troit, Michigan, and neighboring Wind- 
sor, Ontario, have joined forces against 
the common enemy. So have New York 
and New Jersey. Other cities and 
states should follow this example— 
without bringing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, say these people. 

Meanwhile, America’s soaring popu- 
lation signals more chimneys and more 
smoke. Must air pollution continue to 
be the steep price of progress? In the 
years ahead, thousands of communi- 
ties may have to search their con- 
sciences—and probably the taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks—for the answer. 
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Big Deals 


XCEPT for a few daring souls like 
Frank “Trader” Lane and Bill Veeck, 
baseball people are about as bold as 
old women crossing a speedway. They 
won't make a move without looking 
up and down a couple of million times. 
And nowhere is this truer than in 
trading players. Before even proposing 
a deal, they'll measure for weeks or 
months, then think, weigh, and measure 
all over again. 

But you can’t really blame them. 
Though they know their players like 
a mother knows her babe, there’s no 
guarantee that the trade will work out. 
Sometimes it will; other times it will 
explode in their faces. For example, 
a slugger for whom a team may give 
up three good players can suddenly lose 
his eye and never get it back—and the 
fans will scream to high heaven. 

That’s what makes trades so uncer- 
tain—and exciting. Let’s take a look 
at some of the more famous great- 
terrible (great for one team, terrible 
for the other) player swaps. 

Back in 1952, Pittsburgh, fed up with 
a moody outfielder, swapped him to 
Cincinnati for three no-talent players 
named Cal Abrams, Gail Henley, and 
Joe Rossi. All three quickly faded 
out of the league. But the Pirate prob- 
lem child went on to become one of 
the greatest outfielders in the business. 
That's Gus Bell, of course. 

In 1949 the Athletics unloaded a 
young second baseman to the White 
Sox for a run-of-the-mill catcher named 
Joe Tipton. That former A’s youngster 
is now the A-1 second baseman in the 
big leagues—Nellie Fox. 


in one of the worst trades in history, 
the A‘s traded Nellie Fox to the White 
Sox for a catcher named Joe Tipton. 


Seven years ago Washington, looking 
for pitching help, traded a so-so out- 
fielder to Boston for Maurice McDer- 
mott and Tom Umphlett. Both Maurice 
and Tom never did a thing, while the 
“so-so” outfielder — Jackie Jensen—be- 
came one of the greatest sluggers in 
baseball. 

Only three seasons ago the Senators 
pulled another boo-boo. They shipped 
a .230 hitting infielder to the Red Sox 
for Norm Zauchin and Albie Pearson. 
That light-hitting infielder quickly de- 
veloped into one of the best hitters in 
the league—batting .322 and .314 the 
past two seasons. Yep, that would be 
Pete Runnels. 

In 1958 the St. Louis Browns finally 
gave up on a fellow who had showed 
great promise as a rookie, but who, 
after badly injuring his arm, looked as 
though he had “had” it. So they traded 
him to Washington for a washed-up 
outfielder named Gil Coan. In the 
nation’s capital, the ex-Brownie—Roy 
Sievers—found a new lease on life. As 
you know, he’s now one of the most 
feared sluggers in baseball. 

In 1957 Cleveland pulled a real 
beauty. They traded Gene Woodling, 
Bud Daley, and Dick Williams to Bal- 
timore for Don Ferrarese and Larry 
Doby. The Indians were lucky to escape 
with their scalps. Ferrarese and Doby 
turned out to be nothing, while Wood- 
ling hit .300 last year and Daley bloomed 
into one of the finest young pitchers 
in the league—after being traded to 
Kansas City for Arnie Portocarrero, a 
trade over which Baltimore manager 
Paul Richards is still pounding his head. 


Boston outfoxed Washington by swap- 


ping two run-of-the-mill players for 
Jackie Jensen, who went on to stardom. 


The Senators made a real boo-boo by 


shipping Pete Runnels to the Red Sox 
for Norm Zauchin and Albie Pearson. 


The biggest blooper of 1959 was 
pulled by the Reds. They swapped 
Don Hoak, Harvey Haddix, and Smoky 
Burgess for Frank Thomas, Jim Pen- 
dleton, and Ron Blackburn of the Pi- 
rates. 

Thomas, the big man in the deal, had 
trouble hitting the size of his hat, fin- 
ishing~with a measly .225 average, 
while Pendleton and Blackburn did 
positively nothing. 

The Pirates, on the other hand, found 
gold in “them thar” ex-Reds. Smoky 
hit a solid .297, Hoak gave them some 
fancy third basing while hitting .294, 
and Haddix proved one of the best 
pitchers in the league. Without them 
the Pirates would have finished in the 
second division. 

The team with probably the worst 
record in the trading league must be the 
Tigers. Way back in 1948 they gave 
up a young bonus pitcher, trading him 
to the White Sox for a second-rate 
catcher named Aaron Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson faded out of the league short- 
ly thereafter, while the pitcher became 
one of the greatest lefties in the game 
—Billy Pierce! 

Two years ago the Tigers gave up 
on another young pitcher. They wanted 
to send him back to the minor leagues, 
but the pitcher refused to go. So they 
traded him to the White Sox. His 
name—Bob Shaw!—now rated one of the 
best pitchers in the American League. 

One of the players the Tigers got 
in return for Shaw was a light-hitting 
outfielder-first baseman. Since the play- 
er had never batted over .258 in his 
life and couldn’t hit the long ball, he 
was passed on to Cleveland. ' 

Now look at—Tito Francona! (You 
look, because it makes the Tigers sick.) 
Last year he batted a cool .363, with 
20 homers and 79 runs-batted-in in just 
122 games! 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





America’s Values 
(Continued from page 22) 


and dishonesty—have these, in_ effect, 
become the “new” values of the Amer- 
ican people in the 1960s? Or is there a 
sounder foundation beneath it all? 

“America seems to have gotten lost 
from herself, somehow hidden away 
and submerged and obscured by the 
more clamorous of her clever citizens,” 
said novelist Allan Drury in a recent 
speech to the National Press Club in 
Washington, D. C, “It is an era in 
which false virtues have behind them 
all the force of organized advertising 
and promotion, in which slogans are 
substituted for reality, in which an un- 
founded optimism is offered as a coun- 
terfeit for sober bravery, in which 
everything is slightly out of focus, so 
that nothing shows clear and it is hard 
to remember and recapture and hold 
fast to the things that have made our 
Republic, and us as a people, a beacon 
for mankind. 

“Somewhere under all this phoniness 
there still lives a great nation and a 
great people. .. . Beneath the mush and 
the organized hogwash, beneath the 
pretensions and the phony attitudes . . . 
there is still a great vigor and a great 
vitality and a great decency and a great 
courage, both of purpose and of achieve- 


ment. . . . There is a Republic, not 
perfect, yet with great decencies; not 
infallible, yet with great strengths; not 
all-knowing, yet with a kind intention 
and a brave heart.” 


Is a “critical re-examination” of val- 
ves helping to put them back into 
focus? 

The British weekly, the Economist of 
London, summed up this question in a 
recent article, saying in part: “When 
John Hay was ambassador in London 
at the end of the last century, he told 
an Independence Day audience that 
‘the national American flower ought to 
be the violet—the emblem of modesty 
and self-effacement.’ There have been 
times since then when foreign observers 

even Americans themselves—would 
have chosen some more flamboyant em- 
blem of the U. S, But there has never 
been, either before or since John Hay, 
a period of self-questioning, even self- 
flagellation, to match the last few 
vears.” 

Added CBS news correspondent Eric 
Sevareid in.a recent broadcast from 
London: “The news that citizens of the 
United States are wrestling with their 
collective soul is now getting serious 
attention among fascinated Europeans. 
One school of them has been telling 
Europe for years that America has be- 
come a tinny carnival of comfort, empty 





NEXT WEEK 


@ Forum Topic of the Week: Another 
lively forum featuring delegates to the 
1960 Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools. 


@ National Affairs Article: Uncle Sam's 
Youth — Fit or Unfit? What 
charges that physical fitness in the U.S. 
is slipping badly? 


about 


@ World Affairs Article: 
what's behind the delay in getting its 
promised independence? 


Cyprus — 











of purpose, giving no thought to the 
morrow. ... 

“Actually, worry that 
losing its sense of moral and national 
purpose has been a concern of some 
American thinkers for at least a decade. 
Their difficulty was breaking into print, 
against the flood tide of published assur- 
ances by those who counted the new 
cars and concluded that all was for the 
best in the best of all possible countries. 
.. . Soul searching has now become re- 
spectable, even in the board room and 
the country club.” 

Where will this “soul-searching” lead? 
And how far will it go in depth? These, 
for now, must remain the unanswered 
questions. 


America is 





PRESCRIPTION FOR YOUR FUTURE: A CAREER 
IN 
PHARMACY 


No doubt you've long been aware of the symbol Rx. In your neighbor- 
hood pharmacy, it says, ‘“‘This is where health is safeguarded."’ On 
your doctor’s prescription, it denotes instructions to be carried out 
by a registered pharmacist. People everywhere have come to recog- 
nize Rx as the symbol of professional pharmacy. To you, Rx means | 
unlimited opportunity. 

The thorough academic and scientific background you receive in a 
pharmacy undergraduate program enables you to pursue a variety of 
careers. A registered pharmacist with an interest in business will find 
that retail pharmacy suits his needs, while one with administrative 
ability can go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If scien- 
tific research is your strong point, you will meet a challenge in phar- 
maceutical development and manufacturing. Creative ability can be 
channeled through pharmacy irto scientific writing, art and teaching. 
And if you enjoy selling, a background in pharmacy is helpful in 
qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
These are just some of the many opportunities that await th@pregis- 
tered pharmacist of tomorrow. Why not investigate pharmacy as a 
career for yourself by writing for further information? 


| Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kaiamazoo, Michigan 
Medicine... Designed for health... Produced with care. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiet 
“What Is a Pharmacist?" 
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What Do You Know ? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. AIR POLLUTION 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__a. All of the following contribute 
to air pollution, except 
1. air which is in continual 
motion 
2. fumes from motor vehicles 
3. industrial smoke 
4. home chimneys 
. “Smog” is a term to describe 
. a combination of smoke and 
fog 

2. government action to combat 
air pollution 

8. the connection between air 
pollution and ill health 

4. unclean air 

—__c. The U.S. Public Health Service 

has helped in combating air 

pollution by 

1. requiring automobile manu- 
facturers to equip their cars 
with “exhaust traps” 

. fining industries that do not 
make provision for filtering 
smoke 

. prohibiting leaf burning in 
major cities 

. setting up a network of air 
sampling stations 


ll. SOUTH AFRICA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred, 

__a. End of the Boer War 
__b. Establishment of a permanent 
white settlement at Capetown 
—c. Establishment of independent 
republics of Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State 
—d. Establishment of the Union of 
South Africa 
. Multiple Choice 
. The population of the Union of 
South Africa is about 
1. 3,000,000 
2. 9,000,000 
8. 15,000,000 
4, 75,000,000 
. Bantu is a term describing 
1. the minority party in the 
South African parliament 
2. South African Negro leaders 
8. several hundred Negroid 
tribes 


4. the problems of South Africa 


. The South African government's 


policy of enforcing racial sep- 
aration is known as 

1. desegregation 

2. integration 

3. antipathy 

4. apartheid 


__.d. In which of the following peri- 


ods did the government of 
South Africa establish, officially, 
its policy of racial separation? 
1. 1910-1920 
2. 1921-1930 
3. 1931-1940 
4. 1941-1950 


. A national hero in South Africa 


who lined up his couritry with 
the Allies in both World Wars 
was 

1. Daniel Malan 

2. Jan Christian Smuts 

8. Hendrik Verwoerd 

4. Albert Luthuli 


. All of the following are major 


sources of wealth in South 
Africa, except 


. oil wells 

. diamond mines 
. gold mines 

. wool production 


lll. UNDERSTANDING A 
CARTOON 


Study the cartoon on this page and 
bring to bear on it your knowledge 
of world affairs. On the line to the 
left of each of the following state- 
ments place a “T” if it is true, an 
“F” if it is false, and “NS” if there 
is not sufficient information in the 
cartoon on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 

__1. Russia, Britain, and the U/S. 
are involved in the Geneva 
Conference. 

__2. The U.S. is unconcerned about 
banning nuclear tests. 

__8. The British have rejected the 
U.S. plan for banning tests and 
are prepared to join with the 
Russians. 

. The cartoonist believes that 
any plan for banning nuclear 
tests must follow general agree- 
ment on disarmament. 

|. Russia’s test-ban plan may tor- 
pedo unity between Britain and 
the U.S. 

. The cartoon appeared originally 
in The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Kuekes in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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« § Listening 


Show of the Week: The Project 20 
crew, who recreated the times of Abra- 
ham Lincoln through still photographs, 
uses the same technique on a later 
period of American history on this 
week’s “Mark Twain’s America.” You'll 
see it over NBC-TV on Friday, April 
22. The theme of the program will be 
Twain, the author and humorist, and 
the world he lived in. Since he lived in 
several worlds—the rugged West, early 
San Francisco, fancy New York, even 
Europe—the program will reflect all 
these different backgrounds. Twain's 
own words will be used in the narra- 
tion, to describe his times, and fascina- 
ting still photographs will be blended 
to give an illusion of motion. 

®& On Wednesday, April 20, ABC-TV 
will bring you a dramatization of “Nin- 
otchka.” This comedy has often been 
done on stage and screen and even 
was a musical comedy. Maria Schell 
(making her first appearance in a 
comedy) will play the role of the 
Russian woman worker who gets to see 
life outside her homeland. Helping out 
will be Gig Young, Zsa-Zsa Gabor, 
Mischa Auer, Leon Belasco, and Jules 
Munshin. 

® Thursday has three notable shows 
on the schedule. The Du Pont Show of 
the Month, over CBS-TV, will do 
an adaptation of Ruth Gordon’s play, 
“Years Ago.” Miss Gordon, long a lead- 
ing Broadway actress, wrote of the 
struggle she had in persuading her 
strait-laced New England family to let 
her become an actress. Sandra Church 
will play the aspiring actress with 
Robert Preston as her father. 

NBC-TV has a special on Thursday 
—the first of what will probably be a 
barrage of programs dealing with the 
marriage of Princess Margaret to Antony 
Armstrong-Jones. This one, “The Prin- 
cess and the Photographer,” will be 
something of a biography of Princess 
Margaret. There'll also be films of her 
and her fiance at various affairs and 
details of the preparations for the big 
wedding. 

The third Thursday program of note 
is a CBS Reports offering, “Biography 
of a Cancer.” Some light is shed on that 
dread disease by following the case of 
Dr. Thomas Dooley, the young medical 
missionary to Laos. 
® Another disease will be dramatized 
on Playhouse 90 on Friday, April 22. 
Mental illness forms the basis for the 


plot on “Journey to the Day.” Painstak- 
ing research has gone into the prepara- 
tion of this story. The comedy team of 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May will try 
straight drama here, together with 
Janice Rule, Mary Astor, Steve Hill, 
James Dunn, and James Gregory. 

®& On Saturday, April 23, CBS-TV 
will present another of the series of 
Young People’s Concerts, with Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philhar- 
monic. 
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colorful figures in political life. He 
served first as a congressman, then as 
the mayor of New York. His vibrant 
personality will be examined by old 
newsreels, 

Dinah Shore, on NBC-TV Sunday, 
will have Dwayne Hickman (he plays 
Dobie Gillis), George Burns, Red Norvo, 
and Mata and Hari as her guests. 
®Tuesday, April 26, there is a “Jack 
Paar Special,” with the star trying his 
hand again at an early evening variety 


show. He'll have Oscar Levant, Mike 
Nichols, Elaine May, and Shelley Ber- 
man as his guests, —Dick KLEINER 


® Sunday, The Twentieth Century, on 
CBS-TV will look back at “LaGuardia.” 
Fiorello LaGuardia was one of the most 
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Black day 
for black crows 


.. you're afield with a Savage 24 


The 24 is a must for experienced sportsmen, in camp, 
on the trail or fishing. Ideal first gun for the 
beginner—offers the fun and utility of both kinds of 
shooting: rifle and shotgun. 


As a .22 caliber rifle, it is accurate and efficient for 
small game and varmints. A flick of the selector but- 
ton—you’re ready for crows or feathered game with 
a .410 shotgun! 


NEW MODEL 24-M upper rifle barrel chambered 
for 22 Magnum cartridge. Regular mode! 24 handles 
.22 long rifle, long or short. Both models have lower 
shotgun barrel that shoots 3” and 2%” .410 gauge shells. 


Write for your free catalog of Savage, Stevens 
and Fox firearms. Savage Arms Corporation, 
Chicopee Falls 20, Mass. All prices subject to 
change. Slightly higher in Canada. 


$43.50 
Savage. 
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TRIG. keeps a 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 


GTRIG's the new deodorant <> 
designed especially for men! F-— 
TRIG checks odor up to 27 

hours, perspiration all day! 

TRIG protection builds for 

hours after you roll it on. 

That’s staying power! 

& TRIG has a clean smell and 

a neat roll-on applicator. 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, IPANA® 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


MAY of you, as the year has 
passed, have moved from casu- 
ally dating different people to in- 
creased interest in one special per- 
son. Now, as the school year draws 
to a close, you find yourselves ask- 
ing, “What next?” 

Well, what is next? Some of you 
will gradually move on to new 
friends and new dates. 

For others, however, graduation 
may bring thoughts of marriage and 
of “settling down.” And with these 
thoughts of the future will come new 
problems. How you meet and over- 
come these problems is going to give 
you a pretty good indication of how 
mature you really are—how well pre- 
pared you are to begin planning for 
your own marriage and family. 


Q. How long should an engagement 
be? We've been going steady for six 
months, but our parents won't let us 
get engaged until we're through school 
and closer to actually getting married. 


A. The length of your engagement 
depends on you and your own individ- 
ual situation: how long you've known 
each other, how long you've been dat- 
ing, how well you know each other and 
each other’s interests, how well you 
know yourself and your own desires 
and goals for the future. 

The meaning of an engagement var- 
ies considerably with different couples, 
but with all, it is the step between 
youthful dating and an adult marriage. 
It's a time in which you gain an in- 
creased understanding of the other per- 
son and of your future roles, and its 
importance can’t be denied in planning 
for a successful marriage. 

Most simply, the engagement should 
last until you’re ready for marriage. 
This time may range from six months 
to two years, but usually should not 
be too much shorter or longer than this. 

You and Jack are quite naturally 
eager to formalize your relationship 
with an announced engagement, letting 
everyone know of your love for each 
other. Once you do this, however, your 
relationship will change. Suddenly, 
something that was private and vaguely 
undefined will be known by all. You 
have to be wise and mature to meet 
this. 


Any new relationship—and being en- 
gaged is certainly not the same as your 
former dating—needs time in which to 
grow and develop. Time, coupled with 
your own love and understanding 6f 
each other, will help you to face the 
future with confidence after the first 
glow of being engaged has worn off. 
It will help you meet and solve dis- 
agreements and problems before mar- 
riage and it will aid you in knowing 
how to solve similar problems which 
arise after the wedding. This is a good 
and vital part of the engagement pe- 
riod 

You cannot, however, keep your re- 
lationship with Jack from progressing, 
as you get to know and understand 
each other better. Naturally you want 
this development to take place, but 
beyond a certain point, you may find 
yourself running™ headlong into con- 
stant frustration and unhappiness. Both 
you and Jack may find yourselves ready 
to move forward to meet the demands 
and responsibilities of marriage, but 
tied to your current relationship by 
the demands of school, parents, the 
military service, or any number of other 
reasons. 

The best engagement is one which 
can leisurely grow and develop, and 
which, when the time has arrived, can 
lead to the marriage of two understand- 
ing, mature people, who are ready and 
eager to enter the next phase of their 
own development. 

That’s why it is usually best to get 
the immediate demands. of schooling 
completed before entering the engage- 
ment period and making definite plans 
for your future together, And that 
perhaps is why your parents are now 








“I’ve been voted most likely to get 
the boy most likely to succeed.” 





wisely saying no to an immediate en- 
gagement. 


Q. I'm a girl of 17 and in love with 
a boy who's 25. Is this too much of an 
age difference for a happy marriage? 


A. No one can ever predict with cer- 
tainty what will make a “happy” mar- 
riage. There are signposts to follow, 
but even then, you simply have to 
adapt these to your own situation and 
your own personality. 

Frequently women have married men 
eight years their senior. For adults, 
this is not usually a great age differ- 
ence. The reason that it isn’t has little 
to do with years, but with qualities 
such as maturity, experience, outlook 
on life, goals, and interests. These qual- 
ities are the most valid signposts of 
a successful marriage, rather than how 
many years ago a person was born. 

Ask yourself certain questions, such 
as, “Do the two of us have similar 
interests or do we just tolerate each 
other’s likes and dislikes? Does he 
enjoy the things that make up my life 
as a high schooler, and do I really share 
the goals of someone who's been out 
of school and working for several 
years? 

There are a number of such ques- 
tions which you should be asking your- 
selves and each other. 

Whatever your final decision is, it 
will be a happier and more satisfactory 
one if it is based on more significant 
qualities than age. 


Q. My boy friend and I are juniors in 
high school and want to get married. 
He plans on going to college and then 
into the service. I don’t want to ruin 
his future career, but six or seven years 
is a long time to wait. What should we 
do? 


A. If you were to marry Peter in the 
immediate future, you would be trust- 
ing a great deal of your future happi- 
ness to luck; luck that family responsi- 
bilities wouldn’t force- Peter to quit 
school, that he wouldn’t have to accept 
the first available job to support the 
two of you, that as you mature emo- 
tionally you grow together and not 
apart. 

Six or seven years is not a short 
time, but neither is the time you will 
be married. By waiting until both of 
you are better able to be independent 
and “on your own,” you will take away 
much of the element of luck in your 
marriage. A true, mature love grows 
with the passage of time, and rather 
than losing anything by waiting, at 
least for a few years, you will be gain- 
ing in your appreciation and under- 
standing of each other and your hoped- 
for goals, and you will be gaining in 
knowledge of how to achieve those 
goals! 
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Start shaving now 
with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! 
Exclusive 11° angle 

- scissor-like shaving 
action gives close shaves 
in absolute comfort— 
no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting 
rollers automatically 
adjust up and down— 
with spring action 
—solve every shaving 
problem. 


REAT GIFT! <9) 


FOR FATHER'S DAY! 
AND GRADUATIONI 


Rollmaster 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


©SUNBEAM CORPORATION ®SUNBEAM Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50, Illinois 


NEW! Medicated acne stick 


nips blemishes 
in the’ bud” 








Works fast—even on blemishes 
that are internally caused! 


A new day in acne skin treatment is here! Never again 
need you watch helplessly while a small blemish grows 
into a big, ugly pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal pimples in their bud 
stage —or any stage. It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned 
acne stick that works even when blemishes are caused 
by rich foods — or emotional upsets. 

How Sentor works four ways: Sentor medication 
(1) penetrates to dissolve “sick” tissue; (2) dries up 
pustules; (3) helps prevent scarring; (4) and Sentor 
combats the bacteria that make pimples grow and 
spread. Actually, Sentor does more to help heal pim- 
ples than any other product you could buy before! 


Ask your own doctor! Then try Sentor Medicated Acne 
Stick. You'll be so glad you did. 


New! Conceals while it helps heal. 
Perfect medication for girls, too. 


only $150 NO FED. TAX 


For nighttime use, try colorless Sentor Medicated AcneCream 





Are the Ideal Snack | 


@ You need extra energy for your | 
studies as well as your fun. So get 
it the pleasant way—eat iron-rich 
Sun-Maid Raisins often! They’re 
naturally sweet, wonderfully satis- 
fying—great body-builders, too! 
Make it a healthful habit to carry 
pocket-size packs of Sun-Maids for 
a treat whenever you’re hungry! 





WALLET 
PHOTO 
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t sen any size vati 


photo, apshet or gati 
with $1.00 fer 25 Beautitene* | 





wallet photes. Each 2'4x3%4 
inch phote is made on dovuble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

end return eriginal. Money, 
beck guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 fer $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
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Green Bay, Wis. 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address: 

Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 
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The Iron Curtain 


By Richard Nygsard, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High School 


*® Starred words refer to the Soviet Union or communism 
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ACROSS 


. Former Soviet dictator. 
. Country “absorbed” by Russia in 


. City in 


1940. 
southern California 


(abbr.), 


. Widow of F.D.R. (initials). 

. Article. 

. Soviet satellite bordering Greece. 
. Not in the morning. 


be it. 


. State above Missouri (abbr.). 

. Largest existing deer (pl.). 

. Prohibit. 

. Instead of. 

. Leather fastener. 

. A thread or threadlike structure. 
. Commentator Murrow’s nickname. 
. Smallest state (abbr.). 

. Russia’s Far Eastern ally. 

. Former Soviet secret police chief. 
. Toot a horn. 

. U.S. intelligence organization 


(abbr.). 


. Not a boy. 

. Between south and west (abbr.). 
. Tellurium (chem. symbol). 

. Right (abbr.). 

. Scene of anti-Russian uprising. 
. Yes (Spanish). 

. Second note of musical scale. 

. Seventh note of musical scale. 

. German dictator who helped Rus- 


sia conquer Poland in 1939. 


. Marx’s collaborator. 


. Western View of people behind the 


Iron Curtain. 


2. Sixteenth U.S. President (init.). 
3. Defects. 

. A man of great wealth. 

. First Soviet dictator. 

. Sung by opera stars. 

. Near New Hampshire (abbr.). 

. Humorist 


who wrote “It All 
Started with Marx.” 


. Part of Russia near Rumania. 

. Northern part of Russia. 

. Lieutenant (abbr.). 

. Continent below us (abbr.). 

- Not B. C. 
3. Lithium (chemical symbol). 

. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 

. Popular vegetable. 

. A trivial lie. 

. Called an enemy by Communists. 

. Westward ! 

. Present Soviet dictator (init.). 
3. Our nation (abbr.). 

. For example (abbr.). 

. Iridium (chemical symbol). 

. The U. S., Britain, and France 


are anti-Communist 


. Under communism, the govern- 


ment is the _____ of all property. 


. The U. S. has 50 (sing.). 

. Certain. 

. Ireland. 

. Impersonal prozoun. 

. Between south and east (abbr.). 





Useful Information 


Passenger: “Which end of the bus 
should I get off from?” 
Driver: “It doesn’t matter. The bus 


stops at both ends.” 
Christian Herald 


Absolutely Reliable 


A tourist stopped at a combination 
service station and general store in the 
back country. While his car was being 
serviced, he noticed an old-timer hask- 
ing in the afternoon sun and holding a 
short piece of rope. 

The tourist walked over to him and 
asked, “What have you there?” 

“This is a weather gauge, Sonny,” the 
oldster replied. 

“How can you possibly tell the 
weather with a piece of rope?” the tour- 
ist wanted to know. 

“It’s simple, Sonny,” was the answer. 
“When the rope swings back and forth, 
it's windy, and when it gits wet, it’s 
raining.” 

Highways of Happiness 





When you play 


defense— 
Pa) BILL GEORGE 
mal i 
TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Bears, Says: 

Don’t leave it until you see the ball. 

TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 


When they both pull out, they usually 
lead a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, get your head 
in front of the runner. ive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you're 
best protected. Another thing about 
rotection. In this game, you need a 
t-rate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 


RARER 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
supporter is essential. Bike supporters 
are designed with the aid of leading 
athletes and coaches. They support, 

rotect and last. That’s why more ath- 
etes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


i 


ves KENDALL company 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 


Repeat Performance 


The fellow and girl charged around 
a corner and bumped smack into each 
other. They stepped back, apologized, 
and started up again. But they both 
dodged in the same direction and 
bumped once more. Again they started 
up, bumped, and apologized. This time 
the fellow stepped back, raised a hat, 
and gallantly remarked: “Just once 


more, then I really have to go.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Joy Killer 


The rather lazy young man suddenly 
decided to go to work. While being 
interviewed for a position, he asked 
pointblank: 

“And do I get a raise after I've been 
here a while?” 

“Certainly,” replied his prospective 
employer, “if your work proves satis- 
factory.” 

“H’m,” grumbled the applicant, “I 


knew there was a catch to it.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Ouch! 


A stout gentleman, determined to 
lose weight during a stay on his farm, 
hustled to the general store for a pair 
of overalls. He picked out a pair big 
enough for his energetic exercise. Then 
a thought struck him. 

“Wait a minute,” he said to the clerk, 
“those fit me now, but I expect to lose 
a lot of weight—maybe I had better 
buy a smaller pair.” 

The clerk shook his head, as he 
calmly went on wrapping the overalls. 

“Mister, if you can shrink as fast as 
these overalls will, you'll be doing 
pretty good.” 


Classmate 


The Important Thing 


A classified ad in a Western weekly 
newspaper read; “PERSONAL: Bach- 
elor with 40 acres of excellent land 
would like to make the acquaintance 
of lady with tractor, Matrimony in 


mind. Please send picture of tractor.” 
American Mercury 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Waistlines are inching hipward this spring, 
but from the neck up — everything’s rising! 
Jewelry, hair and hats. Oodles and oodles 
of beautiful beads piled high on the throat 
. + buzzing beehive hairdos ... and mad, 
towering chapeaus. You'll also make sweet 
music in your accordion-pleated skirt of white 
or beige. And as for those wacky sacks — 
they’re back on the track more than before! 


Too pooped to pop and no time to tub? 
Try this for a between-bath refresher! After 
sponging off with a tepid washcloth, lavishly 
shower yourself with Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
..»» gently massaging it into the skin. You'll 
find Cashmere Bouquet Talc scents, smooths, 
clings more lovingly . . . more lastingly than 
am cologne. Suddenly you're revived and 
ive 


Shear Luck! A four leaf clover or rabbit's 
foot isn’t insurance against fragile nylon runs. 
But here’s a little trick that may save stock- 
ing wear and tear. Before donning them, dab 
some Cashmere Bouquet Talc on your gams 
and feet. Made of fine-milled Italian Talc, it 
absorbs excess moisture like a thirsty towel. 
Helps your nylons slide on smoothly — with- 
out tugging. 

If you'd like to rise and 

shine with that fresh as a 

daisy feeling, use Cashmere 

Bouquet Tale as a dry 

deodorant before going to 

bed. It cools and soothes | 

your skin—eliminates chaf- a 

ing caused by moisture $9.~ 2. 
irritation. 8 “OB 
Dollars and Scents. Match the mood of 
spring with “The Fragrance Men Love.” Light, 
airy, floral Cashmere Bouquet Talc is your 
all day Veil of Fragrance. It costs so little, 
yet no cologne does so much to protect and 
prolong your feminine daintiness for hours 
and hours. 

Spring Cleaning Tip: 

Before relining your dresser 

drawers, generously dust 

them with Cashmere Bou- 

quet Talc. Its floral frag- 

rance will keep your dainties 

fresh ’n sweet. 
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For high school graduates only 


Make your diploma pay off as a Graduate Specialist 


Soldier-Wac X-Ray Team 


This free booklet shows you how . . . It's yours for the asking! A new 
48-page booklet titled The Secret of Getting Ahead. Crammed with full- 
color illustrations, this free booklet shows you how to make your diploma 
pay off as a Graduate Specialist in today’s Army! 


Learn how to choose BEFORE enlistment. The Secret of Getting Ahead 
includes the complete Graduate Specialist story—all the facts about the 
Army educational program for high school graduates and seniors only. 

lf you pass Graduate Specialist aptitude and physical tests, you'll choose 
the schooling you want before you enlist. (And in many technical fields, 
Army schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) This valuable free bookiet 
describes each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses: X-Ray Procedures, 
Guided Missile Electronics, Meteorology, Atomics, Radar & TV Repair, 
Machine Accounting—many more. Remember: Selected Graduate 
Specialist courses are also open to qualified young women. 


Mail coupon today. Order direct from Washington by mailing the coupon 
today! Your free copy will be sent to you immediately—without obligation. 


GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 


ee epeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGSN 


Please rush me a free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead. 
(I am a high school graduate or senior.) 


” $C20-4-60 


Print Name 
Address 
City 


Zene State 


(This offer good in U.S.A. and its territories only.) 
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White House Conference Stresses Human Rights, Federal Aid 


BY KENNETH M. GOULD 
Scholastic WHCCY Delegate 
pruning p. c.—The Golden An- 


niversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth—a 
gigantic buzz session of more than 7,600 
delegates, including 900 young people 
and 500 guests from 73 other nations 
—jammed this capital for six days, 
March 27-April 1. 

The President of the United States, 
heralded by “Hail to the Chief” from 
the brasses of the U.S. Marine Band, 
gave his blessing to the first plenary 
session of the conference in the packed 
field house of the Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming, in whose department the 
two-year preliminary organization work 
of the Conference centered, gave the 
principal address at the closing session 
in the Washington National Guard 
Armory. 

Between these two occasions the 
delegates, each assigned to a_ fixed 
routine of “theme assemblies,” “forums,” 
and “work groups,” heard more than 
300 speeches bearing on every phase 
of the physical, mental, and moral prob- 
lems of children and young people, in 
auditoriums and committee rooms scat- 
tered in hotels and government build- 
ings throughout the city. 

Each day’s sessions opened with five 
theme assemblies at which major speak- 
ers presented addresses appraising the 
ideals, challenges, economic and social 
factors, technology, and global events 
that condition the lives of children in 
today’s fast-changing world. From these 
the delegates moved to 18 smaller for- 
ums of from 300 to 500 persons, where 
panels of specialists dealt with back- 
ground facts on the specific subject- 
matters of the forums. Each afternoon, 
the delegates were further refined into 
210 work groups of approximately 30 
members containing a representative 
cross-section of doctors, clergymen, ed- 
ucators, welfare workers, lay citizens, 
and students, with a chairman, a re- 
corder, and a resource leader. In these 
“town meetings” every delegate spoke 
his mind under parliamentary pro- 


Two hundred and ten work groups, such as the one above, discussed major prob- 
lems of American youngsters at Golden Anniversary White House Conference. 


cedure, and participated in drafting 
formal recommendations for action at 
higher levels. 

The White House Conference was 
organized by a 92-member National 
Committee appointed by President 
Eisenhower in 1958. Its chairman was 
Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, well- 
known PTA leader. Dr. Ephraim R. 
Gomberg was executive director. Com- 
mittees appointed by the governors of 
the 50 states and territories prepared 
the groundwork, in cooperation with 
many national professional, civic, and 
welfare bodies. 

A series of meetings held every 10 
years, beginning with the 1909 con- 
ference called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the White House confer- 
ences have behind them a record of 
major achievements, including the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1912, the enactment of child 
labor laws, and the drafting of the 
“Children’s Charter.” 

With all this elaborate machinery, 
what can be said for the outcomes of 
the Golden Anniversary Conference? 
On paper a triumph of administrative 
organization, the conference procedure 
broke down in practice, partly because 
of its enormous scope, lack of time, 
and sheer weight of numbers in the 
workshop and forum groups. This re- 
action, voiced by many delegates, was 
dramatized by Dr. William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the NEA, one 


of the assembly speakers, who asked 
“how the actual results in the lives of 
boys and girls may be more prompt, 
more lasting, more profound, and more 
widespread.” 

The work groups, at the heart of the 
process, initiated more than 1,600 sep- 
arate recommendations. Winnowed and 
edited by committees from each 
forum, they were supposed to be 
adopted on Thursday for presentation 
at the final session on Friday. But with 
scores of leaders working frantically 
around the clock, few forums were able 
to complete their recommendations, or 
to prepare a final report. As a result, 
the recommendations required another 
two weeks to edit, and were to be 
mailed to delegates. At the final ses- 
sion, however, Dr. Ruth A. Stout of 
Kansas, past president of the NEA, 
presented an informal composite of the 
highlights of the Conference recom- 
mendations. 

The most frequent concerns stressed 
in the resolutions, said Dr. Stout, were 
for human rights, support for the Ne- 
gro students engaged in non-violent sit- 
in demonstrations in Southern lunch- 
rooms, and abolition of discrimination 
in housing and employment. 

Federal aid for education also re- 
ceived major attention. While pre- 
vented by Conference rules from voting 
on specific bills before Congress, Forum 
XII, the main section devoted to sec- 
ondary and elementary education, 
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adopted by a vote of 303 to 50 a 
strong resolution urging that the na- 
tional investment in education from all 
sources be raised from three per cent 
of the gross national product to 10 per 
cent. Other resolutions urged federal 
support “without federal control.” 

Among the other recommendations 
adopted by forums were: 

1. That a Federal Department of Ed- 
ucation be created with Cabinet status. 

2. That 16 years be made the age 
for leaving school in all states. 

3. That public and private support 
be given for further development of 
non-commercial educational television 
stations 

4. That the President appoint a high- 
level advisory board to make recom- 
mendations to appropriate agencies re- 
garding content of and TV 
programming. 

5. That an organized plan be de- 
vised for assessing needs for educa- 
tional research, for reporting findings of 
existing research, and for pooling re- 
search facilities of various educational 
agencies. 

6. That the home is the primary 
source for establishing and transmitting 
ethical values, and each family should 
develop a positive code of conduct. 

One group of delegates fought a 
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losing fight for another White House 
Conference in 1964 on the subject 
“Family Life in an Automated World.” 
Another defeated proposal urged the 
development of “bicycle paths” for chil- 
dren in cities. 

An outstanding aspect of the White 
House Conference was that for the first 
time youth participated on equal stand- 
ing with adults. The 900 youth dele- 
gates, including many high school and 
college students, carried out their own 
program. The young people managed a 
symphony concert, held an Americana 
ball with Maria Tallchief and other 
stars, maintained youth _ hospitality 
rooms, prepared a Washington guide 
for visitors, and brought their week to 
a climax with their own evaluation as- 
sembly on “Youth Priorities, 1960-70,” 
starring comedian Danny Kaye as mod- 
erator. Of many “priorities” proposed, 
they gave top rating to integration and 
peaceful protest; restoration of the fam- 
ily unit; and increased support for 
education at all levels. 


Conference Nuggets 


“We must beware of a tendency to gen- 
eralize pessimistically about our youth—to 
attribute to the many the failures of the 
few. I have an unshakable faith in the 
overwhelming majority of fine, earnest, 
high-spirited youngsters who comprise this 
rising generation of Americans. They 
possess a more intense intellectual curios- 
ity than we of my age exercised.”—Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


“Our society must raise its sights in terms 
of the investment that is being made in 
education from both public and _ private 
sources .. . There is no doubt in my mind 
that the Federal Government must assume 
a larger share of the total responsibility 
than it is now assuming.” —Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


“Six major objectives to make equality 
of opportunity real: 1. We must remake 
our cities into places fit for children to 
live in. 2. We must continue America’s 
march toward universal education and en- 
rich its program. 3. We must excise the 
ugly scar of race discrimination from the 
face of America. 4. We must regain our 
belief in the family as the basic unit of 
society. 5. We must learn to place moral 
values above material success as basic pur- 
poses. 6. We must create a reasonable 
equality of opportunity to stay out of jail.” 
—Hon. George Edwards, Justice of the 
Michigan Supreme Court. 


“Vigorous and well-fed young people 
need rough physical activity, while society 
urges on them a sheltered and effortless 
life."—Dr. Rene Jules Dubos, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 


“Our greatest threat is our callousness 
to the suffering of man. .. . How can ad- 
justment to society be an inspiration to our 
youth, if that society insists on squander- 


ing material resources . . . in a world 
where more than a billion people go to 
bed hungry every night? How can we 
speak of reverence for man . . . without 
repenting the way we behave toward our 
brothers, the colored people of America?” 
—Dr. Abraham Joshua Heschel, professor of 
ethics, Jewish Theological Seminary. 


“The colonial peoples are breaking out 
from under the shadow of economic mis- 
ery and political dependence into a daz- 
zling sunshine. This is what we have come 
to know as the ‘Revolution of Rising Ex- 
pectations.’ Most of these developing areas 
want to attain the American way of life, 
not the Russian.”—Hon. Luis Munoz-Marin, 
governor of Puerto Rico. 


“We need today a Manhattan Project 
to determine the effects of TV on children. 
TV is America, it reflects and acts on our 
culture. Each of us as citizens is respon- 
sible for it.”—Irving Gitlin, program execu- 
tive, CBS News. 


“It is sometime argued that the school 
should be charged with nothing but the 
intellectual development of its pupils. If 
such a school were not psychologically im- 
possible, it would be morally irresponsible. 
The human mind is not a separate entity, 
to be trained apart from the body or the 
emotions.”"—Dr. John H. Fischer, dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


“Improving the quality of reading ma- 
terials is the most effective way of com- 
bating trashy magazines and comic books. 
Good books must be plentiful and at hand. 
Unfortunately, there are still 253 counties 
and 25 million people, probably 10 million 
of them children, without any library serv- 
ice whatever.”—Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress. 





Words or Language? 


Inquiries have been flooding in 
since the recent announcement of 
Scholastic’s new weeklies for 
grades 1-4: News Pilot, News 
Ranger, News Trail, News Explorer. 

For one thing, teachers are ask- 
ing about vocabulary: Will it be 
“controlled”? Are ‘we using basic 
Word Lists? How? 

These things are important and 
we'd like to have them clear. 

To guide (but not control) the 
vocabulary, we’ve made a tabula- 
tion, by grade, of words used in 
the ten leading basal reader series. 
This has also been checked against 
standard word lists. The result: 
a highly practical guide for the 
core vocabulary at each level. 

Being news weeklies, the new 
periodicals will of course use 
words not found on any basic list. 
These words, dictated by subject 
matter, will be carefully intro- 
duced and clarified by context 
and illustrations. 

—The Editors 














DESP Aims for Quality Education 


rT. Louis—Paul R. Hanna of Stanford 
Univ. called it “the most dynamic 
and rapidly growing professional edu- 
cation organization in the country.” He 
was referring to, and speaking before, 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA) at its annual meet- 
ing here early this month. Attendance 
was close to 4,000, compared to 400 
in 1953. 

An imaginatively conceived program 
under the direction of Executive Sec- 
retary Robert W. Eaves developed the 
theme “Building Our Future through 
Quality Education” along four tracks: 

1. Curriculum Foundation Assem- 
blies, seven in all, each featuring a 
speaker who discussed significant 
trends in the area of interest, and an 
analyst who raised questions about 
their educational implications. The 
seven areas: Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism, Patterns of Social Organiza- 
tion, The Individual and the Crowd, 
Increasing Leisure and the Use of 
Time, Modern Mass Communication, 
and Human Values in Our Culture. 
Each assembly was given twice during 
the day, enabling principals to attend 
two different sessions. 

2. Discussion Groups, operating in 


sections of about 100 principals seated 


in circles of 10. Their topic: “Planning 
the Elementary School Curriculum of 
the Future.” 

3. Teacher to Teacher Programs, in 
15 areas of special interest, in which 
teachers described successful classroom 
practices and the use of materials. 
Thirty outstanding teachers (two to 
each group) participated, demonstrat- 
ing methods and answering questions. 

4. Education Consultant Centers, to 
which principals could go at scheduled 
hours throughout the five-day meeting, 
to obtain help on problems in the fol- 
lowing areas: Elementary School Li- 
braries, Foreign Languages in’ the 
Elementary School, Improving Profes- 
sional Association Activities, Provisions 
for the Academically Talented, Science 
in the Elementary School, School 
Health Programs, School Lunch Pro- 
grams, and Reporting to Parents. 

To a roving reporter sampling session 
after session one note was heard so 
often as to seem a keynote: Paul W. 
Bixby of Pennsylvania State Univ. 
struck it early in the proceedings: 
“Never underestimate their (pupils’) 
ability; you’d be surprised at what 
they can understand.” 

This was illustrated in the field of 
economics. Two teachers interviewed 
by Bixby on his “Teacher to Teacher” 
program described their approach to 
economics. Mrs. Mildred Borton, sec- 


Eugene Taylor Photo 


Three DESP presidents (L-R): Vincent J. Dodge, outgoing; Mrs. 
Roberta S. Barnes, incoming; and Martin C. Tate, president-elect. 


ond-grade teacher, Winchell School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., saw in the arrival 
of the construction machinery in the 
school yard an opportunity for the chil- 
dren to inquire into “Men and Ma- 
chines.” They learned about ownership 
of the machines, cost of labor, source 
of money for the job (taxes), and col- 
lection of taxes. 

Mrs. Lois Snodgrass, first-grade 
teacher, Lincoln School, Elkhart, Ind., 
had the children work on illustrated 
posters, using colored paper, scissors, 
paste, and crayon to present economic 
fundamentals, among them: “What Our 
Fathers Do,” “The Family Uses Fa- 
ther’s Money,” “Houses: Big and Small 
(Some Own, Some Rent),” “Division of 
Labor” (in our homes, our town, our 
nation, our world), “Our Taxes Pay 
for These” (roads, postman, teachers, 
flood control, ete.). 

Robert S. Fox of the Univ. of Mich- 
igan, in his opening anecdote on test- 
ing, gave rise to the notion that he 
might be more anti-test than pro-test. 
He told of the test-weary teacher who 
came to him complaining: “Giving tests 
for the office certainly interferes with 
my teaching.” However, this was the 
only shadow of doubt cast on the ef- 
ficacy of testing during the hour and 
a half session. “Skillful use of tests and 
evaluation processes will improve our 
schools,” Fox said . . . “evaluation is 
an essential part of instruction . . . give 
tests in the first grade to those who 
are starting to make progress in 
reading.” 

Questions from the audience re- 
vealed high interest in whether test 
results should be shared with the chil- 
dren and with parents. Fox said that 
sharing with the children would de- 


pend on the grade level “more 
realistic in the upper grades.” As to 
sharing results with parents, that would 
depend on their sophistication. “Don’t 
underestimate it,” he said. 


Speakers’ Sparks 


Walter H. C. Laves (Indiana Univ.): 
“It makes no sense in this day and 
age to carry on educational programs 
that do not introduce the student to 
the principal world cultures, religious 
and social systems. It makes no sense 
to neglect education about the world’s 
principal political and economic sys- 
tems and about the relationship of our 
national economic development to that 
of the world as a whole. Citizens in 
this stage of civilization need. an un- 
derstanding of national and _ world 
politics, international trade, world eco- 
nomic development, and of those affairs 
of men that are today increasingly the 
subject of organized social controls 
through government and through in- 
ternational organization.” 


Philip H. Phenix (Carleton College): 
“I suggest that human realization en- 
compasses four pivotal values, namely, 
intelligence, creativity, conscience, and 
reverence. These are the pillars of self- 
hood and democracy. These are the 
value-foundations for American educa- 
tion of 1970-1980 and beyond... . 

“...A final aspect of social conscience 
is concerned with world responsibility. 
I need not elaborate the obvious im- 
portance of world-mindedness. National 
and local provincialism is becoming in- 
creasingly impossible and dangerous in 
our interdependent world. Travel 
abroad is just now coming within the 

(Continued on page 6-T ) 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Dilemma in South Africa (p. 10), In 
our World Affairs article, we probe the 
sources of discontent in the Union of 
South Africa, where racial conflict has 
aroused world-wide concern. We dip 
into South African history and note the 
progress and problems of a nation in- 
habited by 3,000,000 whites and 12,- 
000,000 non-whites. 


Air Pollution—Billion-Dollar Menace 
(p. 8). Air can become a dirty word, if 
we permit chemicals to saturate the at- 
mosphere. In our National Affairs arti- 
cle, we confirm the seriousness of the 
air pollution problem and describe the 
steps which are being taken to combat 
this menace to property and public 
health, 


America’s Values . . . Are They Slip- 
ping? (p. 6). In our Forum Topic of the 
Week, we present the third in a series 
of three articles about charges that 
comfort and security have become an 
American obsession and that we are 
losing cur sense of moral purpose. This 
article is devoted, in particular, to for- 
eign views of the American scene, and 
the involvement of teen-agers in the 
alleged decline of our sense of values. 


Foreign Trade . . . and the Question 
of “Balance” (p. 20). In our Economics 
feature, “Americans at Work,” we do a 
little international accounting and find 
that while we have a favorable balance 
of trade, we are not doing nearly so 
well in balancing financial transactions. 
The distinction between the two—trade 
and financial transactions—has great sig- 
nificance for our economy. 


America’s Values (p. 6) 
American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Sociology 


In the third of a series of three articles 
in our “Forum Topic of the Week” 
series on basic questions of ethics and 
morality today, we see what some 
critics have had to say about our sense 
of values. And we consider the views 
of mature, critical-minded Americans, 
and the thinking of teen-agers on the 
problem. 


Aim 
To encourage students to think crit- 


ically about charges which have been 
made that Americans, young and old, 


are obsessed with material comforts 
and are losing a sense of moral purpose. 

We invite readers of Senior Scholas- 
tic to write us their views. We will 
publish the best letters in our May 18 
issue. 


Things to Do 


Select four students who can be ex- 
pected to exchange ideas on some of 
the subjects set forth in the series of 
articles on America’s values. A fifth 
student, who is to act as moderator, 
can work with the group on the selec- 
tion of a topic. The discussion can pro- 
ceed in round-table fashion. The mod- 
erator introduces the topic and keeps 
the discussion moving. Feel free to step 
in if it bogs down. After the panelists 
have had their say, the class can ask 
questions or make comments, The mod- 
erator can then summarize. 

Possible topics: “Are we too self- 
satisfied?” “How important is keeping 
up with the Joneses?” “Are automobiles 
and other luxuries keeping us ‘soft’?” 
“Do we conform because it’s safe?” etc. 


South Africa (p. 10) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


As a national policy, apartheid (racial 
separation) in the Union of South Africa 
goes back only to 1948. But racial 
strife in the land goes back to the 17th 


century when Capetown was settled by 
the Dutch. 

Recent violence in South Africa has 
resulted from the determination of the 
Bantu (a collective term referring 
to several hundred Negroid tribes) to 
bring to an end the pass system which 
prevents them from moving about the 
country freely. The Bantu charge that 
government policy is suppressing the 
great Negro majority in the country and 
making it impossible to raise the stand- 
ard of living. The government, led by 
people of Dutch descent who comprise 
about 60 per cent of the white popula- 
tion, holds that it has reserved fertile 
land for the Bantu and that its ultimate 
aim is to grant them self-government 
in their own territories. 

The shooting down of anti-govern- 
ment Bantu demonstrators has brought 
the racial problem before the U.N., 
where the South African representative 
has contended that the matter is an 
internal problem. The U. S. position in 
the U.N. is that the U.N. Charter calls 
for observance of human rights every- 
where. 

The Union of South Africa is a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. At the turn of the century, 
conflict between the Dutch and British 
erupted in the Boer War. British vic- 
tory left a residue of hard feeling, but 
in both World Wars the Union sided 
with the Allies. In the present contro- 





TIPS FOR 


organizing a review. 


types of review. 





TEACHERS 


How can your students review for a final examination? Last week we 
commented on techniques of review in the daily lesson. Review of larger 
units of work presents a different problem. 

If class notes, copied by students, have been well organized, students 
should study them in preparation for an examination at the end of a unit 
or for a final examination. Their major value is that they indicate to the 
student what the teacher thought was sufficiently important to select for 
emphasis. Students should also skim their textbooks with the main headings 
and sub-heads in mind. They can pause for closer study of sections where 
they feel hazy about essential facts. It requires judgment, of course, to 
discern which sections are worthy of more intensive review. If homework 
has been prepared carefully and corrected, it can be re-read. 

Homework, textbooks, and class notes can be used by students to prepare 
objective or essay questions on each of the main topics to be covered in the 
review, Framing of questions by students may be used as a variation on the 
more usual practice of having students answer practice questions. The topics 
for review should, of course, be agreed upon as one of the first steps in 


Students can also make use of review books. These books should not, 
however, be the type that are little more than soft-covered texts. The review 
book should be succinct and comprehensive. And it should supplement other 


—H.L.H. 
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versy, Britain has made it clear that it 
is opposed to the policy of apartheid. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
racial problem in South Africa and rea- 
sons for world-wide interest in the prob- 
lem. 


Assignment 


1. Describe briefly: (a) the settle- 
ment of South Africa by whites; (b) 
causes of the Boer War; (c) relation- 
ship between Dutch and British in 
South Africa after the Boer War. 

2. How do people in South Africa 
make a living? 

3. Account for Bantu unrest in South 
Africa. 

4. The United Nations has a re- 
sponsibility for restoring peace in South 
Africa, Do you agree or disagree? Sup- 
port your position. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. On a recent visit to South Africa, 
British Prime Minister Macmillan told 
the Parliament: “The wind of change is 
blowing through this continent.” What 
did he mean? How would you have 
reacted if you had been a member of 
the Parliament listening to Mr. Mac- 
millan? 

2. South African citizens of Dutch 
ancestry looking back at their country’s 
history might say: “We've had a rough 
row to hoe, but we deserve the pros- 
perity we enjoy.” On what basis might 
they justify this view of their position 
in South Africa? 

3. Bantu leaders have taken the posi- 
tion that they have not been given fair 
treatment in their own country. On 
what basis do they make this charge 
against the government of the Union of 
South Africa? How has the Nationalist 
government answered the charge? 

4. Not all white settlers in South 
Africa think alike on the racial problem 
in their country. Discuss the differences 
of opinion on ways of meeting Bantu 
protests. 


Application 


Why has racial strife in South Africa 
stirred so much controversy in the 
United Nations? 


References 


Inside Africa, by 
Harper, N, Y., 1953. 

The Politics of Inequality: South 
Africa Since 1948, by Gwendolen M. 
Carter. Praeger, N. Y., 1959. 

The United States and Africa. The 
American Assembly, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N.Y., 1958. Especially, pp. 147-152. 


John Gunther. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 27, 1960 


© World Affairs Article: Cyprus— 
Independence has been postponed 
twice this year for the former 
British colony. What’s behind the 
delay? 


e National Affairs Article: The 
U.S.—Fit or Unfit? What about 
charges that physical fitness in the 
U.S. is slipping? 


e Forum Topic of the Week: An- 
other lively roundtable discussion 
featuring delegates to the 1960 
New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools. 


e Also: Americans at Work (Case 
studies in Economics) . . . Science 
in the News ... and other regular 
features. 








Social Education, March 1960. Spe- 
cial issue on Africa. Published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Air Pollution (p. 8) 


American History, Civics 


Digest of the Article 

Air-borne chemicals are causing 
trouble all over the nation. Dirty air is 
taking its toll not only in property but 
in public health. Some scientists believe 
that air laden with chemicals accounts 
for the startling increase in lung cancer. 

Both industry and the public share 
the blame for air pollution. Industry to- 
day is spending $300,000,000 a year to 
filter smoke from chimneys and to cut 
air pollution. The public has contrib- 
uted to air pollution through house 
chimneys, incinerators, burning leaves, 
and exhausts from auto engines. 

The number of local laws which seek 
to curb air pollution has mounted. 
The auto industry is seeking an effec- 
time “exhaust trap.” The U. S. Public 
Health Service has set up a nationwide 
air-sampling service, 

Some experts say that Congress 
should pass and enforce a nationwide 
code of air pollution laws, since smoke 
from factories in one state sometimes 
blows across a neighboring state. Other 
experts say the problem must be solved 
by state action. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the seri- 
ousness of the air pollution problem. 
Assignment 


1. What is air pollution? 
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2. Air pollution was a problem sev- 
eral centuries ago, but it has become 
more serious as countries have become 
industrialized. Explain. 

8. Responsibility for combating air 
pollution is being shared by industry, 
local and state government, and the 
Federal Government. Discuss. 


Motivation 


How many of you (show of hands) 
have ever heard your parents or other 
people complain about smog or unclean 
air? Why has air pollution become a 
serious problem in many cities? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Sometimes it takes a tragedy to 
arouse the public to the seriousness of 
a problem. Describe one experience 
with air pollution in a city that illus- 
trates this point, 

2. What evidence have we that some 
cities and states are making a strong 
campaign against air pollution? 

3. How is industry seeking to co- 
operate in air pollution campaigns? 

4. If you want to breathe clean air, 
all you have to do is to move out of 
the city and into the suburbs or coun- 
try. To what extent, if any, is such a 
plan sound? 

5. What role is the Federal Govern- 
ment playing in combating air pollu- 
tion? Should its role be strengthened? 
Defend your answer. 


Application 


Is air pollution a problem in our com- 
munity? Why? Are you satisfied with 
the progress being made in combating 
air pollution in the nation? Why? 


Things to Do 


Students can interview their parents 
or other adults about the air pollution 
problem in the community and what 
should be done about it. They can re- 
port briefly—orally or in writing. 


Foreign Trade (p. 20) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is foreign trade more impor- 
tant to countries like Britain and West 
Germany than it is to the United States? 

2. Foreign trade may be only a small 
part of our total national income, but 
it is important nonetheless. Why? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 


1. Air Pollution: a-1; b-1; c-4. 

II. South Africa: A. a-3; b-1; 
B. a-3; b-3; c-4; d-4; e-2; f-1. 

III. Cartoon: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-T. 


c-2; d-4, 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 3-T 
reach of most Americans. Overseas mil- 
itary service, business in other coun- 
tries, governmental foreign service, and 
student travel are combining with ordi- 
nary tourism, world news coverage, 
visits from citizens of other lands, and 
numerous inter-cultural exchanges to 
make Americans vividly conscious of 
other places and peoples.” 


Ask Federal Aid 


Of 13 resolutions adopted by the 
DESP, only two failed of unanimous 
support. One was the resolution on fed- 
eral participation in support of educa- 
tion, stating . “DESP reaffirms its 
belief that the federal government 
should provide more financial support 
for public education, and that this sup- 
port should be of permanent nature 
for general aid.” There was some op- 
position from the floor, but the voice 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor. 

Another resolution recommended 
“that school systems seek to develop 
organizational patterns that allow chil- 
dren to remain with one teacher for 
periods of time long enough to en- 
hance the meeting of their needs.” 

A question was raised as to whether 
this implied the opposition of DESP 
to the “teacher teams” procedure be- 
ing tried in some systems. Members of 
the resolution committee stated that no 
such implication was intended. 

On May 31 President Vincent J. 
Dodge, principal of Roosevelt School, 
Fargo, N.D., will turn his office over 
to President-Elect Roberta S. Barnes, 
principal of Lafayette School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., who flew to the meeting 
just six days after having had an ap- 
pendectomy. Martin C. Tate, principal 
of Grace Court School, Phoenix, Ariz., 
is the new President-Elect to succeed 
Mrs. Barnes for 1961-62. 

Next year’s meeting: in 
City, N.J., March 17-22. 


Weigh K-12 Science 


Atlantic 


ANSAS CITY, MO.—Current science 
K and the K-12 program were the 
twin themes of the 1960 convention of 
the National Science Teachers Assn., 
held here March 28-April 2. More than 
1,800 science teachers and supervisors 
attended, setting an NSTA record. 

A unified view of the total science 
program in American education was 
presented by speakers, symposia, and 
panels that discussed problems, issues, 
teacher education, and the total school 
program as related to science in the 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Donald 
G. Decker, president of NSTA and 


dean of Colorado State College; Dr. 
John Fischer, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ.; Dr. Robert H. Johnson, 
superintendent of Jefferson City Pub- 
lic School, Lakewood, Colo.; Dr. Leona 
M. Sunquist, chairman, Department of 
Science, Western Washington College; 
and Dr. Joe Zafforoni, professor of sci- 
ence education, Univ. of Nebraska. 

Recent developments in scientific re- 
search were explored in the “Frontiers 
of Science” series. Speakers included 
Dr. Linus C. Pauling, Nobel Laureate, 
professor of biochemistry, California In- 
stitute of Technology; Dr. John R. 
Heller, director, U.S. National Cancer 
Institute; Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, 
science advisor to the President of the 
United States, and Dr. Walter H. 
Brattain, Nobel Laureate, Physical Re- 
search Department, Bell Telephone 
Laboratory. 

Robert A. Rice, head of the science 
department, Berkeley (Calif.) H.S. is 
NSTA president-elect, to take office 
July 1, 1960. New president-elect: J. 
Darrell Barnard, New York Univ. Rob- 
ert H. Carleton is executive secretary. 

The popular “Here’s How I Do It” 
sessions were well attended, as were 
the science workshops, which had been 
expanded to include groups for teachers 
in the primary grades, the intermediate 
grades, junior high school, and for su- 
pervisors. 

Awards in the Science Teacher 
Achievement Recognition (STAR ’60) 
program included 56 cash awards, rang- 
ing in value from $100 to $1,000 and 
totaling $13,500, and more than 70 
certificates of honorable mention. The 
awards program, designed to stimulate 
and recognize promising new practices 
in science teaching, is sponsored by 
the NSTA under a grant from the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the National 
Institute of Health. 

Scholastic Magazines’ Science World 
booth proved a focal point of interest, 
with teachers eager to learn more 
about Science World’s forthcoming two- 
edition plan for both junior and senior 
high school classes. Scholastic Maga- 
zines was represented by Jack Lippert, 
executive editor, Eric Berger, editor of 
Science World, and Ruth Grandon, 
Scholastic Magazines’ resident repre- 
sentative for Kansas. 


Don’t Miss... 


. . . like it or not! 


A Fresh Appraisal of the Civil War, 
by D. W. Brogan, in the April Harper's. 
The author analyzes America’s special 
preoccupation with the Civil War, its 
causes and effects, in a special supple- 
ment illustrated by Harper's Weekly 
artist-correspondents. See also: Ameri- 
can Colleges: What Their Catalogues 


Never Tell You, in which David Boroft 
—author of two series of articles for 
Harper’s on American colleges—offers a 
summary of his observations on higher 
education. 

200 Great Books for Young Ameri- 
cans!, by Clifton Fadiman, in the April 
3 This Week. Reprints of this article 
and listing are available by writing: 
Emily J. Sheppard, This Week, 485 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Other lists of interest—in connection 
with National Library Week—appeared 
in the April issues of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Seventeen, Woman’s Day, 
Recreation, and House and Garden. 

Modern Society's Challenge to Edu- 
cation—A Symposium, in Rhode Island 
College Journal, December, 1959. This 
is the first issue of a new and prom- 
ising biannual venture in educational 
journalism, published by Rhode Island 
College of Education and edited by 
Melvin R. Karpas (subscription $1:00 
a year, single copies 50 cents; address: 
Norma G. Weeks, R.I. College of Edu- 
cation, Providence, R.I.). It is largely 
taken up by four papers read at an 
academic convocation by leading edu- 
cators. Each considers the contempo- 
rary problems of education from a dif- 
ferent point of view: humanist’s, F. 
Champion Ward; physical scientist’s, 
R. Bruce Lindsay; social scientist’s, 
David Riesman; philosopher's, Theodore 
Brameld. Each makes valuable and 
provocative contributions to the great 
debate on the goals and curriculum of 
our public schools that is currently en- 
gaging the nation. 


In Brief 


>Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, chairman 
of New York Univ.’s Department of 
Communication in Education, will be 
the guest speaker at Scholastic Teach- 
er’s National Film and Filmstrip Awards 
presentation next week. On Thursday, 
April 28, award ceremonies will be held 
at the Gotham Hotel in New York 
City, attended by audio-visual and ed- 
ucation notables. 


»Names in the News: Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, chancellor of the Univ. of 
Chicago, submitted his resignation. He’ll 
step down when his successor is named 

Rear Adm. John F. Davidson 
named superintendent of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis . . . Edward D. 
Stone, architect of the American pavil- 
ion at the Brussels Fair, will design 
a New York City elementary school . . . 
Max Lerner, columnist, author, and 
Brandeis Univ. professor; O. Meredith 
Wilson, president of Univ. of Oregon, 
and Milson C. Raver, Maryland State 
Teachers Assn. executive secretary, 
named to NEA’s Educational Policies 
Commission. 





Teleguide, 


Captain Brassbound’s 


“gT SEEMS to me that now I am no- 

where,” says a fuddled Captain 
Brassbound in attempting to appraise 
the results of his “conversion.” Viewers 
who watch the telecast of George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion” (Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
May 2, NBC-TV, 9:30-11 p.m. Eastern 
Time) might well disagree with the 
captain and contend that he is some- 
where and that getting there has been 
quite a trip. 

Actually, Captain Brasshound is not 
the hero of the play. He is merely a 
foil for Lady Cicely Waynflete, whose 
deftness at feminine one-upmanship 
clearly is too much for any of the male 
characters. The play is set in Morocco. 


At its outset, Cicely has talked her 


brother-in-law, Sir Howard Hallam 
(“the hangingest judge in England”), 
into spending some time there. 

Captain Brassbound is a British sol- 
dier of fortune who escorts tourists into 
the interior of Morocco. Lady Cicely 
hires him to guide her and Sir Howard, 
although Brassbound warns them that 
it might be dangerous. The element of 
danger proves to be the vengeful Brass- 
bound himself, who accuses Sir Howard 
of causing the death of his mother and 
stealing his inheritance. However, word 
of Brassbound’s plot to wreak venge- 
ance leaks out, and the British travelers 
are rescued by a desert chieftain, who 
fears reprisals if they are harmed. Brass- 
bound and his men are turned over to 
the captain of an American warship 
which happens to be in the harbor. 

At the inquiry, Cicely outwits the 
four men involved, thus securing Brass- 
bound’s acquittal. The Captain be- 
seeches her to marry him, but an in- 
terruption occurs at a sentimental mo- 
ment and she manages to “escape.” 

What kind of person is Lady Cicely 
Waynflete? Boys will probably iind her 
a bit too bossy, while girls might con- 
sider her the kind of woman who must 
have the attention of all the men. 
Neither point of view focuses on a par- 
ticularly appealing character, and for 
that reason, some history of the play 
is necessary. 


Conversion 


BACKGROUND 

In 1892, Shaw, then a music critic, 
and Ellen Terry, the prominent English 
actress, began an extensive correspond- 
ence that was to last thirty years. Their 
letters, which have been published 
(Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Cor- 
respondence, edited by Christopher St. 
John, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931), re- 
veal an affection and respect for each 
other’s talents that they were unable to 
manifest in their few meetings. 

However, through reading Miss Ter- 
ry’s letters and watching her perform, 
Shaw got to know the actress quite well. 
In May, 1899, Shaw wrote his “Ellenest 
Ellen” to tell her that he had written 
a play for her. 

Miss Terry’s first response on read- 
ing his description of it was thoroughly 
unfavorable. (“I don’t like the play one 
bit. Only one woman in it? How ugly 
it will look, and there will not be a 
penny in it.”) 

Shaw continued to badger Miss 
Terry, indicating why he considered 
Lady Cicely an especially suitable part 
for her. By September, she was able to 
say of the play, “I love it more and 
more.” But other commitments pre- 
vented her from appearing in “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion” until 1907. 

In watching the play, students should 
keep in mind the intent of the play- 
wright. Since part of Shaw’s purpose 
was to write a vehicle for Ellen Terry, 
they should try to look at it through 
the eyes of a performer and ask them- 
selves if they would like to play the 
lead role. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

1. Shaw evidently completed the 
play in 1899. Why would the use of 
“Her Majesty” have been appropriate 
then? Was it still the proper reference 
in 1907, when Ellen Terry first ap- 
peared in the play? 

2. Can Lady Cicely Waynflete be 
referred to as a “catalyst” in the con- 
version of Capt. Brassbound? 

3. Sir Howard tells Cicely that “these 
people have no laws to restrain them, 
which means in plain English, that they 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Christopher Plummer (left) plays Cap- 
tain Brassbound, Greer Garson is Lady 
Cicely, and Felix Aylmer is Sir Howard 
Hallam in the Hallmark production. 


are habitual thieves and murderers.” 
Is his logic sound? Would the same con- 
ditions be true of Morocco today? 

4. Why is the fact that Drinkwater 
is Rankin’s only convert ironic? 

5. Cite three instances in which the 
plot leans heavily on coincidence. 

6. “Paquito” means “little parrot.” 
Can you see any figurative connection 
between this name and “Brassbound”? 

7. Describe a situation in each act 
in which Cicely takes charge. 

8. How does the inclusion of three 
nationalities in the play cause Cicely 
to be a stronger character? What func- 
tion does the American naval captain 
serve? 

9. What is her 
of the British courts? 

10. Cicely calls Capt. Brassbound 
“pigheaded” and he takes offense. She 
rapidly substitutes “firm, unalterable, 
resolute, iron-willed.” What positive 
words can you substitute for the follow- 
ing: cheap, loquacious, impetuous, fool- 
hardy? 

11. Does Cicely keep her word to 
tell the “exact truth” at the inquiry? 

12. Is Captain Brassbound actually 
defeated by Cicely, or his pride still 
intact at the end of the play? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Allardyce Nicoll, theatre critic, 
has said that movies would be less 
ephemeral if the scenarios were pub- 
lished with literate stage directions like 
those used by Shaw. Do you think his 
statement is true? 

2. In television, wit and humor may 
differ from comedy in that comedians 
generally believe that their programs 
should be aired with the sounds of 
laughter and applause. Can you enjoy 
certain types of television humor with- 
out hearing laughs? 

—HeENryY MALONEY 


precise criticism 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Apr. 22, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Journey to the Day,” orig- 
inal drama by Roger O. Hirson about 
group sychotherapy in a state mental 
hospital. The production has the co- 
operation of the American Psychiatric 
Assn. and the National Assn. for Men- 
tal Health. Six patients, ranging from 
adolescence to middle age, share group 
therapy sessions as they try to solve 
their individual problems. Cast includes 
Mike Nichols, Janice Rule, Mary Astor, 
James Dunn, Steve Hill, James Gregory. 

Sun., Apr. 24, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Workshop: “Brown Girl, Brownstones.” 
Paule Marshall adapts her own novel 
about the problems of a West Indian 
family when they emigrate to New 
York City. With an all-Negro cast. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 
Faith: Scouse Bellak’s “The Endorse- 
ment,” last in the six-week cycle of 
dramas concerned with contemporary 
application of the Christian ethic. 

$:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. Theater: 
“Apple Turnover,” story of a Madison 
Avenue wit and a Yankee cracker- 
barrel philosopher pitted against each 
other in a business deal. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dow Hour of 
Great Mysteries: “The Burning Court,” 
with George C. Scott and Barbara 
Bel Geddes, a nety dramatizing a weird 
link between 17th century witchcraft 
and modern suburbia. 

Mon., May 2, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: G. B. Shaw's “Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion.” (See 
Teleguide, page 7-T.) 

Fri, May 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mark 
Twain’s Roughing It: Hal Holbrook, 
star of the Broadway “Mark Twain To- 
night!” recreates the role of Mark 
Twain. Details later. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Apr. 20, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “To Boston with 
Love.” Arthur iedler conducts the 
ABC Orchestra. 

Fri., Apr. 22, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 
20: “Mark Twain's America,” narrated 
by Howard Lindsay. Richard Hanser’s 
script is based on quotations from 
Twain; the still-picture animation, 
drawn from persed photos and engrav- 
ings, covers life on the Mississippi, the 
mining towns of the Far West, New 
York’s Gilded Age, San Francisco in 
the "70s, and the growth of the Ameri- 
can city. 

Sat., Apr. 23, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Beethoven's “Missa Sol- 
emnis in D Major.” 

Sun., Apr. 24, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Passion and Resurrec- 
tion.” Andre Girard demonstrates his 
painting-on-film technique. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
“Boswell Without Johnson.” 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Young People’s 
Concerts: Leonard Bernstein conducts 
Aaron Copeland’s “Second Hurricane.” 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV New York; 


National Radio and TV programs by rep tatives of religi: 


check your local Westinghouse station 
for time and schedule.) Reading Out 
Loud: Dr. Frank Baxter reads Cole- 
ridge’s “The Ancient Mariner.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS New York area; 
check local station.) Invitation to 
Learning: von Clausewitz’ “On War.” 

(NET; check ETV station for time 
and schedule.) Great Plays in Rehears- 
al: August Strindberg’s “Miss Julie.” 


Library of ies 
after getting a degree 
from Oxford, said ‘I like the degree, 


Mark Twain, 


but I'm crazy about the clothes.” 
Project 20 will present ‘““Mark Twain's 
America” on Friday, April 22 (NBC-TV). 


Director Eric Salmon draws compari- 
sons between Strindberg and Tennessee 
Williams and their use of the theme of 
the hero’s inevitable corruption. 

Wed., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall, with noted 
British personalities (Dame Margot 
Fonteyn, Michael Somes, Sir Ralph 
Richardson) and English locales (Co- 
vent Garden, Woburn Abbey, BBC-TV 
Theatre). 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Invitation to 
Paris: With French entertainers Maur- 
ice Chevalier, Jean Sablon, Fernandel, 
Jacqueline Francois, and Patachou. 

Fri., Apr. 29, 8:30 a= (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Gilbert and Sullivan's 
“The Mikado,” starring Groucho Marx, 
Helen Traubel, Stanley Holloway, 
Dennis King, Robert Rounseville, and 
Barbara Meister. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Apr. 22, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Journey 
to Understanding—Volume III: Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s visit to Washington. 
Apr. 28: Summary of trip. 

Sat., Apr. 23, 11:05 am. (CBS; WCBS, 
New York, at 1:05 p.m.) Address by 
de Gaulle to National Press Club, fol- 





lowed by question and answer riod. 

Sun., Apr. 24, 11:00 am. (CBS-TV) FYI: 
The Nashville sit-down demonstration, 
focusing on the disagreement between 
CBS President Frank Stanton and the 
mayor of Nashville. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Campaign Round- 
- Special series of news and analysis 
of the political campaign by five local 
reporters and anchor man Bill Shadel. 
Louis Bean, political analyst and statis- 
tician, outlines trends in key areas. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV, also CBS radio 
8:30 p.m.) Face the Nation: Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Conventions 1960: 
Chet Huntley and David Brinkley pre- 
view party meetings this summer and 
review the highlights of past conven- 
tions. Huntley recaps coverage of past 
conventions in the communications 
media and gives examples of campaign 
oratory of the past. Ray Scherer inter- 
views national party chairmen Paul 
Butler and Thruston B. Morton. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “La Guardia.” 

(NET; check local ETV station.) Or- 
deal by Fire: “The Stone Wall Crum- 
bles,” featuring Chancellorsville, the 
New York draft riots, and the Rich- 
mond starvation riots, with dramatic 
readings by the Chicago Drama Quartet. 

(NET; check local ETV station.) Hats 
in the Ring: “Paths to the Nomination.” 
Prof. Malcolm Moos discusses candi- 
dates and factors of availability. 

Wed., Apr. 27, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Dark and the Light (Repeat): John Daly 
narrates a documentary study of na- 
tionalism in South and East Africa. 

Thurs., Apr. 28, 3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Woman!: “The Troubled Teens.” Jane 
Wyatt is hostess of a program center- 
ing on the non-delinquent teen-ager, 
filmed in Philadelphia and at the White 
House Conference. Footage covers typ- 
ical teen activities such as a slumber 
party, a high school honors English 
class, and a dance. Adults who work 
with teens discuss teen problems. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Apr. 23, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; carried 
eight days later in New York.) Mr. 
Wizard: “Plastics.” 

8:30 =. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver Finds a Wallet.” 

(NET; check local ETV_ station.) 
What’s New: “Mr. Fixit”: Caring for 
Dogs; “Not-So-Hardware Store”: How 
to make a soda-acid fire extinguisher; 
“Adventures in Moving”: Throwing. 

(NET; check local ETV station.) 
Around the Corner: Puppet play; “Know 
How” explains eye and hand coordina- 
tion in sports. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Thurs., Apr. 21, 10:00 —_- (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Biograp of a Cancer.” 
Howard K. Smith narrates the docu- 
mentary study of one cancer patient, 
Dr. Tom Dooley. 

Sat., Apr. 23, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Ten Times One 
Equals One.” Island-hopping in the 
West Indies Federation, a new nation 
of ten Caribbean islands. 

Sun., Apr. 24, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) John 
Hopkins File 7: “Tin Can-Can.” Pro- 
gram observing the sesquicentennial of 
the tin can ye 

(WBC; check local Westinghouse sta- 
tion.) Lab 30: “The Sky’s No Limit” 
(Moving Through Air and Space): Hugh 
Downs, host, and Dr. Stewart Way, of 
Pittsburgh’s Westinghouse Research 
Laboratory, discuss and demonstrate 
principles of propulsion through space. 

Mon., Apr. 25, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Phosphorus. Apr. 26: Silicon. Apr. 
27: Boron, with guest lecturer r. 
Herbert C. Brown of Purdue. Apr. 28: 
The Least Reactive Metals. Apr. 29: 
The Moderately Reactive Metals. 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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